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In this paper there will be no direct attempt to exhume ancient 
customs from the ruins of the past, nor to describe those found in 
the low strata of culture represented by savage and barbaric 
peoples, which also explain details of our own prehistoric past. 
The present line of thought deals with the customs of our own daily 
life in civilization. Its object is to notice those which show in- 
strictive peculiarities and to ascertain their cause or occasion and 
their origin, in which attempt antiquarian research and ethnic par- 
allel must be invoked for aid, though approached in a manner rather 
the converse of the usual anthropologic discussions. 

‘The points to be examined, sometimes minute and particular, are 
all in the grand division of ceremonial customs. These are not to 
be confounded with fashions, which are temporary, also generally 
. showing an individual origin and special purpose, although mere 
fashions may, if meritorious, grow into established and far-extending 
customs; neither do they include industrial habitudes, which affect 
only certain classes or perhaps crafts, but not the active social life 
and common status. 

Customs may be clearly distinguished from laws. The former 
are growths, generally slow and without teleologic intent; the latter 
are specific acts, as indeed they are often termed, and have an im- 
mediate and professed design. Laws, whether statutory or made by 
the course of judicial decisions, do not originate customs, but, when 
successful (7. ¢., enduring), are declaratory of customs that have 
grown into prevalence and therefore demand recognition. A stat- 
ute book—particularly a revised code, from which legislative failures 
are eliminated—is the record and repertory of successfully established 
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customs. Even the changing rules, as of our House of Representa- 
tives, are not customs, although it is a law originating in custom that 
the “House shall make its own rules; the House itself is but the 
creature of old customs and is dependent upon them. 

Inventions, themselves the product of evolution, may in time 
originate or develop customs as well as fashions. An instance will 
hereafter be noted concerning the special use of the fork. A famil- 
iar example is found in the custom throughout civilization of mount- 
ing a horse from the left side, which arose from the completed in- 
vention of the sword belted on the left side of the wearer for conve- 
nience of drawing and requiring mounting from the same direction. 
Formerly every mounted man habitually wore a sword, though now 
its use is of exceeding rarity. Even in our cavalry service it is be- 
coming so disused that in the celebrated Custer expedition not a 
sabre was carried. Yet the custom of mounting on the side tech- 
nically termed zear, as distinguished from ef, is so absolute that 
the reverse proceeding would be awkward to both horse .and rider 
and surely would provoke ridicule among bystanders. Here the 
custom has survived the invention which induced it. 

Savages seem to have had little sense of taste, though that of 
smell, closely connected with it, is acute. The latter is an assistance 
to them in the details of their lives, as it is to the sub-human 
animals, and thus it was developed early. ‘They regarded food, 


from their necessities, merely as sustenance, and their gratification. 


from it was only in gross repletion. 

It is not the highest combination of mental and physical organi- 
zation in which the principle is ‘‘live only to eat,’’ but it presup- 
poses a culture far advanced from the period when the rule was ‘‘eat 
only to live.”’ . 

There is. manifest propriety in the cultivation of the gustatory 
among the other senses, even though it may never afford the high 
intellectual pleasures derived from sight and hearing. Without be- 
ing epicures we can sympathize with the celebrated gourmet who 
expressed his horror at his friend’s ‘‘spoiling such a noble appetite 
with a beef-steak.’’ The tale is always repeated in ridicule, but 
there is good logic init. So much more pleasure could be procured 
from the appetite if properly used as an instrument. I can appeal to 
musicians for such sympathetic sense of loss as would afflict them if 
Paganini or Ole Bull had been reduced to playing on a wholesale 
factory fiddle instead of a Stradivarius or Amati. 
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It is perhaps not too much to say that a dinner party, thoroughly 
good in menu, cookery, service, esthetic appliances of sheen and 
color, culinary chemistry, the conquest over nature shown in con- 
diments from every clime, roses in winter, and in summer ice, and 
last, though by no means least, in the guests with educated palates, 
affords altogether the strongest everyday evidence of high civiliza- 
tion. Brutes feed. The best barbarian only eats. Only the 
cultured man can dine. Dinner is no longer a meal, but an institu- 
tion. An eminent jurist pronounced that the whole result and aim 
of the institutions and laws of England was to get twelve men in a 
box. It would hardly be a parody to contend that the most obvious 
result of ogr modern esthetic and industrial triumphs is to get twelve 
legs under a table. Few will now assert that asceticism is intellec- 
tual. It is now truly regarded as a reversion to the plane of savages, 
and this is made more clear by the fact that when asceticism as re- 
gards food prevailed it was accompanied with filth, and even want 
of decency in clothing. 

A large part of the important work of the civilized world is ac- 
complished or regulated at social dinners. Theodore Hook was re- 
proached for bringing so many dinner details into his novels and he 
defended himself with the assertion that the dinner was the great 
theatre of London life. Our fellow-citizens, some decades ago, 
were foolish enough to procure the recall of Reverdy Johnson as 
Minister to the Court of St. James on the ground that he was spend- 
ing all his time at dinners, -but it was at them that he was success- 
fully prosecuting his work. In Washington, not only diplomatic 
but many legislative and official transactions are arranged at dinners. 
This is in contrast with savage and barbaric life. Feasts were then 
the means of bringing people together, but the deliberations were 
before or after, and even ordinary conversation was unknown at 
the feeds. ‘This perhaps is more strictly true among peoples who did 
not use alcoholic intoxicants as beverages, for the ancient Persians 
had a rule to vote in council twice, once sober and once drunk, so 
as to observe the mooted question from two points of view. 

Anciently (and still in the lower stages of culture)*no regular 
hours for meals were observed. ‘The avocations on which subsistence 
depended were spasmodic, at least in success, or periodic, in terms 
of seasons, not hours. Savages eat when they can get food and con- 
tinue to eat so long as the food lasts. The history of civilization, 
as shown in the establishment of regular pursuits, division of labor, 
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and inventions (among which improved artificial light is important), 
maybe traced in the changing hours of refection. Confining the 
examination to Europe since the Middle Ages, the maxim in the 
reign of Francis I. of France was ‘‘to rise at 5, dine at 9, sup at 5, 
and couch at 9.’? Under Henry IV. the Court dined at 11, and 
noon was the rule in the early years of Louis XIV., though in the 
provinces distant from Paris the dinner hour remained atg. In the 
household ordinances of Henry VIII. of England, the dinner was 
established at ro and the supper at 4. This arrangement seems to 
have been then old, as Froissart mentions waiting on the Duke of 
Lancaster at 5 in the afternoon, ‘‘after he had supped.’’ ‘The dif- 
ferentiated meal, breakfast, with a special character of food, such 
as we now know it, is of very recent date. A posset or some other 
confection to stay the stomach was taken on rising without approach 
to a table, and even now Parisians habitually have their café au lait 
with a trifle of solid food in their bed chambers and wait several 
hours after rising before partaking of what they call, as distinct from 
gotiter, the déjeuner, a meal often answering in composition to the old 
dinner of mid-day. A substantive change even with them is the 
hour of the latter meal, which is late in the evening, or in the night, 
instead of early in the afternoon, as it was a few generations ago. 

While on this subject I cannot refrain from quoting a direction of 
Sir John Harington, printed in 1624: ‘*I would not that you should 
observe a certaine houre, either for dinners or suppers, lest that 
daily custome should be altered into nature ; and after this inter- 
mission of this custome of nature hurt may follow.’’ Any man who 
has served in the field will agree with me that the things next in evil 
to bad habits are good habits, which also constitute slavery. 

The position of the participants at any formal repast has been at- 
tended by intricate punctilios, as much probably among savages as 


in the most ceremonial courts of Europe. Whether the host should » 


be on the right or left of the door of the wigwam or tepee is a 
traditional ordinance, and the order in which the calumet should be 
passed is strictly regulated. The most modern and most judicious 
arrangement of the guests at a dinner party disregards their social 
or official importance, and seats them with reference to their 
personal peculiarities, tastes and mutual adaptation. Nevertheless, 
there still remains a relic of former ceremonials in the apparent 
necessity for the host and hostess to take into dinner and place at 
their respective right hands the most distinguished two of opposite 
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sex among their guests. But, apart from this distinction, the dia- 
gram of seats is arranged to promote agreeable conversation, which 
object, as before remarked, is entirely ignored in savage and bar- 
barian repasts. 

The most elaborate work on old English table etiquette is John 
Russell’s Bokeof Nurture. He was usher and marshal to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, who died in 1447. He explains in great detail 
the numerous gradations of dignity and the necessity for equals to 
be kept together in messes of two, three, or four persons. He rec- 
commends in view of the great intricacy of the subject of precedence 
that the marshal, before every feast, shall think what people are 
coming and settle their order of seating. ‘Trouble of the same kind 
is felt to-day in England and Canada. 

The question as to who is to be served first is one about which 
much has been written by professors of etiquette. It seems now to 
be decided that on occasions where the entertainment is given for 
the special honor of a particular guest, or where any one of the 
guests towers above the others in point of dignity, such guest should 
be first served ; but, until quite recently, it was obligatory for the 
host or hostess, or both, if both were present, not only to be first 
served, but actually to eat before any of their guests. This custom 
originated in the attempt to guard against poisoning, which was 
common, though apprehended more frequently than was warranted, 
during the Middle Ages. It is not traced to primitive man. On the 
contrary, the general rule seems to have been that the giver of a feast 
did not eat or drink at all, but waited upon the guests, and that 
practice is found still existing in many parts of the world. A some- 
what curious instance in which custom, however originating, has 
been preserved from manifest utility, is found in that high polite- 
ness with which the host pours out the first glass of wine for himself 
before passing it to his guests. ‘There is no doubt that the usage 
originated from the precaution against poisoning, but it is now at- 
tributed to the scrupulous attention by which particles of cork or 
other impurities that pass in the first tilting of the bottle should be 
risked by the entertainer, and his friends protected therefrom, thus 
insuring to them a more perfect beverage. 

The posture of the several nations or peoples when at meals has 
been discussed without much result save to mark its connection with 
the invention of furniture and utensils. Savages who squatted or 
sprawled at other times squatted or sprawled then. So luxurious 
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nations, or their wealthy members, who habitually reclined on 
couches, did so at feasts. There is not much force in the theory 
that classic diners reclined on the physiologic principle of relieving 
the digestive apparatus from external motion and retaining blood 
in that portion of the organism by keeping the lower part of the 
form nearly level with the upper. It were as reasonable to attribute 
intention of nourishing the brain to the lounger who tilts back his 
chair and plants his heels on the table or mantel piece. But the 
reclining posture is intimately connected with the use of the fingers 
of but one hand and with the preparation of the food so as not to 
require further manipulation. The custom remained even after seats 
were invariably used. John Russell announced as the most elegant 
practice to touch the food to be eaten only with the right hand, but 
if it was necessary to touch the food of others, as in helping, it should 
be done with the left hand, which remained unsoiled. 

As eating with the fingers was of so long continuance it naturally 
became a matter of education and art. Philoxenus, who flourished 
at the Court of Dionysius of Syracuse, habituated his hand to endure 
scalding water, which he also used to gargle his throat and thus ac- 
custom it to great heat, and then bribed the cooks at the houses where 
he was invited to serve all the dishes smoking hot. He was, by this 
ingenious device, able to devour all he chose before any other guest 
could have a chance. 

That eating with the fingers is cleanly is maintained by the nations 
which still retain the practice. A Malay gentleman regards the use 


of a fork at table as dirty and disagreeable. ‘‘ You don’t know into. 


how many mouths it has been inserted. It may have been washed 
and scoured, but you don’t know that some lazy servant has not neg- 
lected his work.’ He also says: ‘‘I know that my fingers are clean, 
because I washed them myself and I am sure they have never been 
in anybody’s mouth but my own.”’ 

A modern company being assembled and seated, the preliminary 
of grace or form for an address to the Deity or superior powers de- 
mands attention. Reference to antiquity and to the practices of 
uncivilized tribes shows that this almost universal form by no means 
originated with Christianity. It was a sacrifice to and placation of 
the gods. Sometimes the whole of the viands were formally offered 
to them and nearly always a portion, symbolical of the whole, was 
actually disposed of by burning or burying in or pouring upon the 
earth. The early Christian Church, adopting this Pagan ceremo- 
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nial with many others, gave it in time a new and far more elevated 
sentiment. Instead of the formula of fear it became that of grati- 
tude to the giver of nourishment and continued life. It is instruc- 
tive to inquire into the reason why the ceremony of pronouncing 
grace either before or after meals has of late years so decidedly fal- 
len into disuse. Even so late as the Georgian era of England a 
chaplain was commonly maintained or procured, whose main func- 
tion was to say grace at table, but now if a clergyman being one of 
the guests is asked to say grace it is done as a personal compliment 
to him, and at many tables the request would not be made, notwith- 
standing his presence. This change undoubtedly preceded the 
present agnostic disregard of religious services in general, and seems 
not to have been connected with it, but to have been induced by 
special influences. Religious writers have conscientiously argued 
that the time when a man was hungry and in sight of the food which 
occupied his attention was not appropriate to prayer. Others 
claimed that the end of the meal, when the mind was made sluggish 
by feeding, was also inappropriate. The perficient objection was 
probably the inconvenience to the service of the repast. Herbert 
Spencer would claim this as a triumph of industrialism. At all 
events few subjects were more prolific of jests, squibs and derisive 
anecdotes during the last century than that of asking grace. Per- 
haps this ridicule has had effect upon its disuse. Undoubtedly it is 
now regarded in polite circles as ‘‘bad form.’’ 

The duty of the entertainer among us is to subordinate his own 
dinner to attention to the perfect service of his guests. Among the 
northern Algonkins and Iroquois, according to the French mission- 
aries in the early part of the seventeenth century, he had another 
function. He must not eat, as before observed, and no one talked, 
but his special duty was to sing. Generally music at social parties 
is provocative of conversation, but at dinner its only advantage is 
to save the trouble of talk. Physicians declare that talking and 
laughing at table promote digestion, but there is trouble in com- 
bining gastronomic enjoyment with conversation. It is awkward to 
make a repartee with your mouth full of lobster salad, and depress- 
ing to divert the soul from the appreciative deglutition of Chamber- 
tin to an opinion about civil service reform. In some Chinese 
circles the entertainer goes out of the banquet-room and leaves his 
guests to unobserved revelry. Davy Crockett would have approved 
of this, as he declared that the politest man he ever saw was the 
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Philadelphian who handed him the decanter of whiskey and then 
looked out of the window. 

Some rather curious thoughts are presented by the knife and fork. 
The knife, of course, was of great antiquity ; the fork, though actu- 
ally invented in the twelfth century and only gradually becoming 
used, especially in Italy, was not common in England until the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century. Coryat, in his Crudities, 
printed in 1611, says: ‘‘I observed a custom in all those Italian 
cities and towns through which I passed, that is not used in any 
other country that I saw in my travels, neither do I think that any 
other nation of Christendome doth use it but only Italy. The 
Italian, and most strangers that are comorant in Italy doe always at 
their meals use a little forke when they cut their meat.’’ 

The decree of fashion that its use should so nearly supersede that 
of the spoon, a much earlier utensil, that in the circles of shoddy 
even ice cream must now be forked, is ridiculous; but its employ- 
ment for the conveyance of food to the mouth, as well as holding 
it while cutting, in place of a knife, formerly used for the convey- 
ing purpose as also for cutting, is an illustration in evolution. The 
knife vehicle is regarded as the most horrific social atrocity. There 
is some reason for this, a causa vera if not a causa suffictens. 

The first fork, an improvement on the skewer, for a long time 
was made with only two prongs, with which it was impossible to 
convey to the mouth many of the smaller objects from the plate ; 
so the knife, supplemented by the fingers, was still used to transport 
all such particles. Quite recently forks have been made with three, 
four or five tines, leaving such small spaces between- them as to 
allow of the ready and convenient conveyance of peas for instance. 
Now such forks, when first invented, were almost always made of 
the precious metals and were marks of wealth and culture. People 
who did not have them still used the knife as a means of con-, 
veyance, ergo, people who ate with the knife were not cultured, 
that is, were vulgar. It is absurd to say, as it generally is said, that 
the objection to the vehicular use of the knife is from danger to the 
corners of the mouth. I venture to wager that among the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of persons in the rural districts who 
still use the knife in that so-called vulgar manner there never was 
an accident produced by that operation ; and, indeed, while, in def- 
erence to society’s canon, I totally repudiate it myself, I am 

obliged to confess that some of the most cultured and dignified per- 
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sons I have ever met did in fact carry portions of their food to 
their mouth by this process. It is true that the transgressors re- 
ferred to were all recruits to the eastern cities from the sturdy families 
of farmers, who had not in early life been accustomed to seeing three 
or four tined forks; hence the habit which they could not or did not 
care to overcome. 

It is laid down in some books of etiquette that upon the conclu- 
sion of each course, in order that the servant may be aware that the 
time has arrived for a change, the guest shall lay his knife and fork 
parallel to each other upon his plate, but is also observed that it is 
extremely vulgar to place these instruments crosswise upon the plate. 
If it were a mere signal to show that the guest desired no further 
participation, either in the course or in the repast (in a manner 
similar to the continued erection of the teaspoon within the tea cup 
or its deposit on the saucer, which was a signal in use among our 
grandmothers), it would be difficult to pronounce why either posi- 
tion, whether side by side or crossed, had any elements of vulgarity. 
The only consideration would seem to be one of convenience, that 
the parallel position would be more stable than the crosswise in the 
removal of the plate with the knife and fork upon it. But there is 
a tradition in reference to the crosswise arrangement that it accom- 
panied a religious formula of blessing the pabulum which had then 
been consumed and was relegated to the digestive apparatus. In 
this connection it may be noted that before the fork was common 
the Guelphs, or imperials, placed their knives and spoons longwise, 
and the Ghibellines, or papal faction, placed theirs crosswise on the 
table. This practice of subsequent blessing has gone into desuetude 
with even more generality than has that of invoking preliminary 
grace. Becoming rejected, persons who used the sign connected 
with it showed themselves behind the times, videlicet, low bred or 
vulgar. 

In all repasts of uncivilized peoples it is remarkable that certain 
kinds or parts of food were refused by particular individuals or avoided 
by the whole body of feeders. This rejection is connected with 
many peculiar rites of religion and sociology, concerning which the 
particulars relating to the tapu or taboo on the one hand and the 
totem on the other are sufficient for suggestion. 

At this time and in this country but two relics of these supersti- 
tions would probably be met. One might occur on any day in case 
a strict Israelite were present and another, relating to the days of 
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the week and seasons of the year, would be apparent in the absti- 
nence of other religionists. 

The explanation once offered, that the Mosaic prohibition of 
certain animals, especially the hog, as food was founded in profound 
hygienic wisdom, is not now considered satisfactory. Pork in good 
condition is recognized to be as healthful food as other meats in the 
same condition throughout the world and it is now eaten with the same 
immunity in Syria asin Ohio. The modern Israelites offer most 
interesting notes to the ethnologist by their continued preservation, 
in the midst of a high civilization, of the religious taboo of savagery. 
This rite has had paramount influence, beyond that of their written 
doctrines, in their segregation from the nations in which they have 
sojourned, and now that it is becoming less strictly observed there 
are evidences of their ceasing to be a peculiar people. 

The refusal, at certain times and seasons, of food that in itself is 
hygienically good and palatable, in placation of a deity or, without 
further explanation, to avoid bad luck, is well known among the 
lower tribes of men. Fasting may be either eyuwnium, in which all 
kinds of food and drink are prohibited, or adstinentia in relation 
to specified articles. The explanation of Spencer that fasting is 
connected with temporary famine produced by the offering of all 
attainable food to the dead is more ingenious than satisfactory. It 
more probably arose from the desire of primitive and savage man to 
bring on those abnormal nervous conditions which are supposed to 
give direct access to the spiritual world, that is, to produce ecstasy. 
The desired result of ‘‘seeing what is not to be seen’’ was sometimes 
expedited by certain drinks, by violent sweating, and by other devices 
to disturb the brain. Much of the religion of the world is founded 
on the tales of intoxicated witnesses whose testimony the rules of 
evidence in our modern courts would reject. 

Another view of the origin of fasting is founded on physiological 
considerations. There is a marked loss of appetite in the reflex 
result of grief, fear, and other strong emotions, from which noticed 
fact abstinence may become the conventional symbol and sometimes 
pretense of those emotions and afterwards a formal act of homage 
to their inspiring cause. Certain it is that the practice has been 
found in all times and in every race of man, and therefore has no 
necessary connection with Christianity. So far from being inculcated 
by Christ, it was deprecated by Him to such a degree as to expose 
Him to hostile criticism. The account of the forty days’ fast is 
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obscure in language, and scholars consider it to be no more than 
the endurance of the ordinary privations attendant on a stay in the 
wilderness. The fasts of the church first appear in the third century, 
and they had reference mainly to avoiding the machinations and 
temptations of evil spirits, who were so strong in those days that 
to the initials D. V. might have been ascribed the signification of 
Diabolo (not Deo) Volente. It is worthy of note that in early times 
Wednesday was a day of fasting as well as Friday and shared with 
the latter the imputation of ill-fortune. The recommendation of 
fasting by some religious writers of civilization, that it is a mortifi- 
cation of the flesh to promote spirituality, is in other terms the 
same as that of savages. 

A similar explanation, fro ¢anfo, attends the substitution of fish 
for other meats; but this topic has some peculiar features. In the 
early riparian populations the arrival from the mysterious depths of 
waters of the shoals of fish, on which they depended, was, and still 
is among savages, always signalized by religious ceremonies. In 
the same connection may be noted the rites of our plains Indians in 
imploring and celebrating the coming of the less mysterious herds 
of buffalo. ‘The wondrous fecundity of the fish early made it the 
symbol of life and the creative power. The Israelites often relapsed 
into the worship of the fish-gods of Phoenicia. In the early Chris- 
tian Church the fish symbol for Christ, adoption of which was prob- 
ably influenced by the traditional sentiment indicated, anteceded 
the acrostic of his name and titles in Greek, 0205 Vidz 
Swz7p, presented by the letters of the Greek word /.\@)'Y, though the 
permanence of the symbol was doubtless enhanced by the literary 
coincidence. 

The old doctrine of ‘‘signatures,’’ so called, had its effect in the 
adoption of the fish as spiritual food. It was cold and the meat was 
generally white, thus coinciding with the symbolism of temperature 
and color to express purity. Its selection as exclusive food, with 
the object professed, does not seem to be physiologically fortunate, 
as to the entire change of diet, in which a large quantity of phos- 
phorus was suddenly exhibited, some physicians would attribute 
responsive symptoms by no means spiritual. 

The first course of dinner in this country is by common consent 
composed of raw oysters, and the universal direction respecting their 
mode of service is that they should be presented on the half-shell. 
While this is a survival of former conditions when there were no 
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plates on which the mollusks could be deposited, the explanation 
given for continuing the practice, viz, that the oyster eaten from the 
shell preserves its flavor better or is less affected by other flavors 
than if it had been deposited on 3 clean china dish, is absurd. The 
outside of an oyster shell is never an agreeable object and can seldom 
be perfectly clean without such an amount of washing as would destroy 
the flavor of the animal; so its presentation on a dainty table is 
always incongruous. 

I agree with the main principle involved in the shell presentation, 
that the oyster should never be cut. It was my mishap to join with 
three friends in an oyster lunch in Washington. One of them cut 
- from his oysters all of the attaching muscle absurdly styled the 
heart and ate the remainder. The second, after a similar operation, 
ate nothing but the ‘‘heart.’’ The third cut the whole animal into 
hash. In the last brutal case it was by much exercise of self restraint 
that I refrained from shrieking for a policeman. _ Brillat-Savarin has 
declared that a man who would cut a leaf of lettuce for a salad would 
kill his grandmother. To this I agree and add that— 


The man that lays his knife upon an oyster, 
Save in the way of shucking, is a wretch, 
Whom ’twere gross flattery to name a savage. 


A superstition, in the proper sense of that term, namely, remain- 
ing over, relating to the soft-boiled egg, is suggested by the fore- 
going discussion of the oyster question. 

Our English brethren announce the cardinal doctrine that the egg _ 
should be eaten from the shell, the latter being supported by a stand, 
the top of the shell being knocked off and an inconvenient spoon 
poked into the orifice, with no opportunity whatever for the proper 
seasoning of the egg-meat. This is perhaps as stupid a piece of 
conservatism, or perhaps atavism, as can be mentioned. 

Another curious, so-called vulgarism has some archaic connec- 
tions. ‘The most heinous enormity of all, according to the canons 
of etiquette, is to bite your piece of bread, it being insisted upon 
that no larger piece of bread should be conveyed to the mouth than 
can be at once received. ‘This direction is historical. It appears 
in Sloane’s Boke of Curtasye, written about 1430, as follows: 

Byt not on thy brede and lay hit doun, 
That is no curteyse tu use in town, 
But breke as myche as you wylle ete. 
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It is to be admitted that a violent demonstration of hunger by 
which the residue of bread returned to the table should present the 
semi-circular marks of the teeth, is an anti-esthetic and somewhat 
alarming exhibition. But the act of partaking from a slice of bread 
may be awkward or graceful, like all other acts. ‘The condemnation 
of butter at dinner is connected with this subject. In an abundantly 
spread table, with plenty of sauces, it would generally be unneces- 
sary to use butter upon bread; when that is not done there is a rea- 
son why a chunk or slice of bread should be broken, instead of 
being bitten from. If, however, 4 slice of bread is buttered, 
whether bitten from or not, it is evidence that the offender is not 
accustomed to sumptuous courses, hence, as before, vulgar. The 
whole subject brings back the time when a slice of bread was the 
only kind of plate and vehicle, when solid articles of food were 
deposited upon it or it was sopped in liquids. Readers of Virgil 
will remember the fulfilled prophecy when A‘neas and his compan- 
ions thus ate their tables. The relic of the process by which food 
is manipulated by the agency of a piece of bread is found in the 
directions of table etiquette denying the use of a knife during the 
fish course and recommending that in case of any difficulty in man- 
aging the portion of fish with the fork it can be overcome by a piece . 
of bread held in the left hand. 

Before the invention of napkins, inconvenience, rather than any 
sense of cleanliness, was felt even by savages on the fingers becom- 
ing greasy, and they habitually wiped them on their hair, unless 
the ornamented state of the latter forbade or slaves were at hand 
whose heads could be readily utilized. The napkin or handkerchief, 
which terms were interchangeable, came into general use in England 
in the fifteenth century, as also the basin, which was the parent of 
the modern finger bowl. 

It is not clear why it should be supposed that the fingers of well- 
bred persons at a properly supplied modern table should become 
soiled, yet it is true that there is actual refreshment at any time in 
ablution with perfumed water. Among oriental peoples who still 
use their fingers exclusively, an elaborate ceremony prevails at the 
end of every course, instead of at the close of the banquet, when 
slaves bring in perfumed water and napkins, the water being poured 
over the hands of the guests. This is more elegant than our cus- 
tom and avoids the ludicrous accidents often induced by finger bowls 
set before the uncultured. 
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The tooth-pick began to be used in England about 1577, as Rhodes 
enjoins: 


Pick not thy teeth with thy knyfe nor with thy fingers ende ; 
But take a stick. 


And afterwards metallic tooth-picks came in fashion, sometimes 
carried in jewelled cases. Nevertheless the fork was used for this 
purpose later in the highest society, as the ‘first gentleman in 
Europe,’’ George IV., when he was regent had one of his pictures 
taken in the act as if especially elegant. One of the writers of that 
day mentions an assembly of beaux who so industriously picked 
their teeth with their forks as to make a noise like an army of 
crickets. 

It is fortunate that some rules in relation to repletion are no 
longer observed. One which was noticed among the Hurons and 
the Canadian Algonkins by the early French missionaries, and styled 
le festin & manger tout, consisted in the religious obligation, some- 
times attended with loss of life, of the communicants to eat up every 
particle which was set before them. A festival, somewhat of the 
_ same nature, was called the ‘‘glutton mass,’’ celebrated in England 
during if not after the reign of Henry IV. A less dangerous, because 
regulated, term of repletion was prevalent in India, according to a 
Brahman tradition, in which the invitees, before commencing the 
carouse, bound themselves around the abdomen with a band of straw, 
and their modified feat was, not to eat indefinitely until all had been 
devoured, but only until the straw bands should burst. There is no 
survival of this custom except in the exaggerated hospitality, gener- 
ally rustic, in which the host persists in petitions that the guests 
should continue to eat, without reference to their apparent wishes. 
Modern etiquette shows marked improvement in never suggesting 
either selection or quantity of provender. 

The conclusion of our dinner raises again the vexed question con- 
cerning the retirement of the lady convives to leave the men alone. 
Of course it is well understood that the object among the hard drink- 
ing Englishmen of the last generation was to permit their sitting for 
the excessive consumption of wine without the disturbing restraint of 
thesex. The French, being less addicted to intoxication and perhaps 
more professedly attached to the presence of the fair, did not admit 
this usage. It however is a partial survival of the ancient practice, 
still observed in most savage tribes, in which the women never eat 
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in company with the men. A relic of this is found in the order of 
Bishop Grosseteste in 1450, ‘‘Streytly forbede ye that no wyfe [that 
is, woman] be at your mete.’’ In this country, and indeed now in 
civilized Europe, there is less addiction to heavy drinking, with a 
greater desire for smoking after repletion ; so a convenient com- 
promise has been effected by which the gentlemen adjourn to a smok- 
ing room while the ladies segregate themselves for gossip. 

It is well to have an agreement as to who is to take the lead in 
departure, by which the party is broken up. A difficulty of this kind 
occurred when Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was a few years ago 
invited to an entertainment at the White House in this city. Ata 
late hour, when some-of the guests becoming weary were about to 
take their leave of the President’s wife, she remonstrated, saying 
correctly that it was the etiquette for the crowned head to depart 
first and all others must await his pleasure. Now, the Emperor had 
asked the question about our etiquette in this regard of an honest 
Senator who was confused about the ‘‘ receiving party’’ being always 
composed of the persons of greatest dignity and pronounced that 
Pedro must stay until all not of the household had departed. It 
was not till about 3 o’clock in the morning that the dead-lock was 
broken by the illness, real or pretended, of one of the worn-out 
ladies. 

I must omit discussion of much curious lore concerning toasts, 
the ceremonials of salt and the superstition about its being spilled, 
the number 13 at table, the prohibition of the saucer as a vehicle 
for tea or coffee, and against being helped twice to any dish, the 
patriotic pie, and numerous other suggestive topics. 

Let me hope that the suggestions presented are sufficiently con- 
vincing for you to agree with me and with good Captain Fluellen 
in saying : 


There is occasions, and causes, why and wherefore, in all things. 


The above, in more extended form, was read before the Society 
at its rogth Regular Meeting, April 20, 1886. 
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OLD JAPANESE BronzE IMAGEs.—These are said by Mr. R. H. 
Brunton to be remarkable alike for their enormous proportions, 
the method of their construction, and the excellent character of the 
alloy composing them. 

A very wonderful specimen known as ‘‘ Daibuts’’ is situated about 
seven miles from Yokohama, and being within treaty limits is seen 
by every visitor to Japan.. But the largest and most remarkable. 
bronze image in Japan is placed at Nara, some miles eastward of 
Kioto, or Sai Kio, as it is now named, and this has been seen by but 
few foreigners. An image on this site was first erected in the year 
743, but it-and a subsequent one were destroyed during the internal 
wars. ‘The present image was erected about the year 11oo. Its di- 
mensions are as follows: Height, sitting, 53.5 ft., length of face, - 
16.0 ft., width of face, 9.5 ft., length of eye, 3.9 ft., length of ears, 
8.5 ft., width of shoulders, 28.7 ft., length of palm, 5.6 ft., middle 
finger, 5.0 ft. On the head:are 966 curls. ‘The image is surrounded 
by a glory or halo, 78 ft. in diameter, on which 16 images 8 ft. 
long are cast. ‘Two smaller images, each 25 ft. high, stand in front 
of the larger one. 

The total metal in the main figure is 450 tons; the ingredients are 
in pounds as follows: gold, 500; tin, 16,827; mercury, 1,954; 
copper, 986,080. 

The large images are not cast in large pieces, but are built up with 
a multiplicity of small pieces of irregular shape, which are soldered 
together by a cement called handaru. No softening or signs of de- 
cay are discoverable at the joints, and the solder has taken the same 
tarnish as the bronze, so that the joints are observable only on close 
inspection. 

O. T. M. 


Retics or HearHentsH Worship Pommerol 
describes in the Bulletin de la Societé d’anthropologié the custom 
practised throughout Auvergne of placing a rude stone instead of 
a cross on the apex of house roofs and chimneys. This custom is 
referred to the cult of thunder. ‘The rude stones placed on the ridge 
of roofs and on stacks-of wheat are a talisman against thunder. At 
Rome, Jupiter onans was represented by a bowlder. Likewise the 
hammer of Thor and the Donar stone were symbols of thunder 
and lightning. The Gauls, according to Lucain, adored a triad 
composed of Esus, Teutates, and ‘Taranis. The Latins have assimi- 
lated Esus to Mars or to Camulus ; Teutates to Mercury, and Tara- 
nis to Jupiter. ‘Taranis, as his name indicates, was nearly related 
to Thor and to Donor. The stones on the houses and stacks are 
really representatives of Taranis, and, associated with the cross and 
images of the Virgin, indicate a survival of heathenish worship 
among the rites of the Christian church. 
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PICTOGRAPHY AND SHAMANISTIC RITES OF THE 
OJIBWA. 


BY W. J. HOFFMAN, M. D. 


The present paper is based upon information obtained in 1887 
from Ojibwa Indians in the northern and northeastern portions of 
the State of Minnesota. ‘The Government subagencies are at Red 
Lake, Bois Fort, Deer Creek, Vermillion Lake, Lake Winnibigo- 
shish, and several other points, where the numerous bands of Indians 
are supposed to reside, but the greater number of whom are scat- 
tered throughout the densely-timbered country, where they subsist 
chiefly by hunting and fishing. ‘The Ojibwa are, strictly speaking, 
a timber people, and have never passed, in their westward migration 
or dispersion, beyond the limit of the timber growth which so re- 
markably divides the State into two parts possessing distinct physical 
features. 

The western portion of the State is arolling prairie, which sweeps 
away to the Rocky Mountains, while the eastern portion is a dense 
forest. The dividing line is at or near the meridian of 95° 50’ west 
longitude, extending due north and south, and at a point about 
seventy-five miles south of the northern boundary the timber line 
trends toward the northwest, crossing the northern boundary (49° 
N. lat.) at about 97° 10’ west longitude. 

It has been stated that Minnesota contains more than ten thou- 
sand lakes, the smallest of which exceeds thirty acres in superficial 
area. ‘The wooded country is of an undulating character, and the 
elevated areas are covered chiefly with pine, fir, spruce, and other 
coniferous trees, the lowest depressions being ponds, lakes, or marshes, 
around which occur the tamarack, willow, and other trees which 
thrive in moist ground, while the regions occupying a position be- 
tween these extremes are covered with oak, poplar, ash, birch, and 
many other varieties of trees. 

Wild fowl and game are still abundant, moose, caribou, deer, an 
occasional bear, and smaller animals affording meat for winter use, 
while the lakes are, in most instances, literally filled with bass, pike, 
pickerel, and sometimes salmon trout and white fish, the catching 
of which busies many of the Indians during the summer season. 
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Berries are abundant in certain localities, the most palatable being 
raspberries and blueberries. 

Tribal organization according to totems is literally broken up, 
and there may be found representatives of a number of totems at 
any given settlement. In the southern portion of the State the 
Indians have adopted civilized pursuits, such as agriculture etc., 
but north of Red Lake and eastward toward Lake Winnibigoshish 
some of the bands are still known as ‘‘wild Indians’’ and subsist 
almost entirely by fishing and hunting, receiving but little assistance 
from the Government. 

The band of Indians located upon a point of land on the east 
side of Red Lake is perhaps, in an ethnologic point of view, one of 
the most interesting now living in the United States. They num- 
ber less than five hundred souls, and, as they never visit the agencies 
or request any assistance, they have retained many of their primitive 
customs and ceremonies. Clay vessels are still manufactured and 
used, as well as some stone weapons and utensils. Their habitations 
are rude and primitive, and, according to the unanimous statement 
of the chief men of the village, supported by the evidence of outside 
bands, this settlement has had an uninterrupted existence of nearly 
three centuries. Be this as it may, there is probably no other tribe 
living at this day within the boundaries of the United States that is 
in so primitive a condition, still practising its rites and ceremonies 
in language much of which is no longer spoken in ordinary con- 
versation and using a pictorial method for the record of events or 
the transmission of ideas. 

The Indians of the northern division of the Ojibwa are slow to 
adopt the teachings of the missionaries, but during the past few years 
some of the chief men have become converts, so that the rites per- 
taining to the Mede’win, or Grand Medicine, which have hitherto 
been withheld asa profound secret, can now be learned with but com- 
paratively little labor and expense. During the course of my inves- 
tigations last summer I was fortunate enough to secure the services 
of several Mede’, Grand Medicine Men or Shamans, from whom I 
learned enough to show that there is an immense amount of valu- 
able material still remaining to be collected. 

In the following descriptions of ceremonies and beliefs, the term 
Great Spirit is frequently used as a literal translation of the word as 
employed by my informants. It is to be distinctly ‘understood that 
this term does not signify the one Supreme Being whom those of a 
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more enlightened condition are taught to believe in, but a spirit of 
benign or benevolent influence, one of those from whom the Ojibwa 
first received assistance. : 

The Ojibwa have a,multiplicity of spirits, both good and evil, 
filling all space, which can be communicated with or invoked after 
due preparation by thé persons who have power so to do. ‘These 
persons, represented by members of the Grand Medicine Society, 
will be treated of hereafter. 

There are extant among the Ojibwa Indians three distinct secret 
societies the members of which are termed, respectively and in order 
of their importance, the Mede’, the Jossakeed, and the: Wabeno. 
The oldest and most influential is known as the Mede’wewin’, or 

‘Grand Medicine, and the structure in which the ceremonies are 
conducted is called the Mede’wegan’, or Grand Medicine Lodge. 
‘But before describing in detail the mnemonic records used in con- 
nection with the initiatory rites of new members into the Mede’we- 
win’, it will be necessary to present some information relative to the 
early history of the nation. ‘There is a tradition extant that in re- 
mote times the tribe lived upon the shores of the ‘‘Great Salt 
Water,’’ at which time this people was known as the U-nish’-in-ab- 
aig—a tribal designation at this day—but that, at the partition of 
this ancient body at Sault Ste. Marie, the other branches received 
the names they are known by at this time, the Ottawa and Potta- 
wotomi. 

The late Hon. W. W. Warren, in his History of the Ojibwa, of 
which tribe he was a member, states that when attending Mede’we- 
win’ ceremonies he failed to comprehend the true meaning of the 
phraseology of the chants recited by the old priest, but that he sub- 
sequently obtained from him the following tradition, in which the 
Megis or chief emblem of the Mede’wewin’ rite symbolizes the Grand 
Medicine Lodge, viz: ‘‘Our forefathers, many strings of lives ago, 
lived on the shores of the Great Salt Water in the Kast. Here it 
was that, while congregated in a great town and while they were 
suffering the ravages of sickness and death, the Great Spirit, at the 
intercession of Man-ab-o-sho, the great common uncle of tne An- 
ish-in-aub-ag, granted them this rite, wherewith life is restored and 
prolonged. Our forefathers moved from the shores of the great 
water and proceeded westward. The Me-de-we lodge was pulled 
down, and it was not again erected till our forefathers again took a 
stand on the shores of the great river near where Mo-ne-aung 
(Montreal) now stands. 
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‘‘In the course of time this town was again deserted, and our 
forefathers, still proceeding westward, lit not their fires till they 
reached the shores of Lake Huron, where again the rites of the 
Me-de-we were practised. 

‘*Again these rites were forgotten, and the Me-de-we lodge was 
not built till the Ojibways found themselves congregated at Bow-e- 
ing (outlet of Lake Superior), where it remained for many winters. | 
Still the Ojibways moved westward, and for the last time the Me- 
de-we lodge was erected on the Island of La Pointe, and here, long 
before the paleface appeared among them, the rites were practised 
in their purest and most original form. Many of our fathers lived 
the full term of life granted to mankind by the Great Spirit, and 
the forms of many old people were mingled with each rising gener- 
ation. ‘This, my grandson, is the meaning of the words you did 
not understand; they have been repeated to us by our fathers for 
many generations.’’* 

I have recently discovered the above to refer to the rite as prac- 
tised by the Mede’ of the southern division of the nation, and have 
obtained similar versions from the chief Mede’ priests at White 
Earth and Red Lake reservations. One of the Mede’ at the latter 
place is the custodian of what may appropriately be called a cos- 
mogony chart, while the duty of another is to instruct candidates 
in the mnemonic records used in connection with the rites of initia- 
tion. 

Among these northern bands the Megis or Chief Symbol of the 
Mede’wewin’ rite is represented by the otter instead of the white 
shell, the adoption of this animal being attributed to the fact that 
in their version of the tradition it was the otter which first ap- 
peared to the Unishinabaig, on the shores of the Great Salt Water 
in the East, and continued to show itself at the several places where 
the Grand Medicine Lodge was erected, but after living for a long 
time at La Pointe the otter again appeared and removed, for the 
last time, to the mouth of the St. Louis river, at the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior. From this point the Ojibwa scattered 
over the country to the west and northwest, and are now termed the 
northern division of the nation. 

The Ojibwa remaining at La Pointe finally advanced farther 
toward the west and south and established permanent settlements 


*Coll. Minn, Hist. Soc., V, 1885, pp. 79, 80. 
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at Lac Courte Oreille and Lac Flambeau about the year 1745, and 
at other favorable locations later on. New and totally independent 
Grand Medicine Lodges were erected in the several permanent 
camps of this southern division of the nation, and, as the annual 
general meetings of all the Mede’ priests were discontinued after re- 
moval from La Pointe, the rites and ceremonies gradually underwent 
changes which are visible in the records now extant. 

The traditional origin of the Mede’wegan’, or Grand Medicine 
Lodge, has been given, but the following statement of the White 
Earth Mede’ priest is presented as to the origin of the rite and the 
sacred objects employed in connection with ceremonies, as well as 
in the practice of the Mede’ at the bedside of a patient and on other 
occasions in the line of specific duties connected with medical magic 
and sorcery: 

‘*When Menabosho, the first man, had been for some time upon 
the earth, two great spirits beheld him, and being aware of the frail- 
ties of life they told him that for the purpose of being of service to 
his successors they would give to him several gifts, which he was to 
employ in prolonging life and extending assistance to those who 
might request it. 

‘* The first present consisted of a sacred drum, which was to be 
used at the side of the sick and when invoking the presence and 
assistance of the Great Spirit. ‘The second was a sacred rattle, with 
which he was enabled to prolong the life of a patient. The third 
gift was tobacco, which was to be an emblem of peace ; and, as a 
companion, he also received a dog. He was then told to build a 
lodge, where he was to practise the rites of which he would, receive 
further instruction. 

‘© All the knowledge which the Mede’ have, and more, Menabosho 
received from the spirits. ‘Then he built a long lodge, as he had 
been directed, and now, even at this day, he is present at the Sacred 
Medicine Lodge when the Grand Medicine rite is performed.’’ 

‘The pictographic bark record illustrating this story, as well as the 
records from Red Lake presenting the same tale in another form, 
will be described and illustrated farther on. The groundwork of 
the Mede’win is apparently based upon these traditions, new mem- 
bers, both men and women, being received for initiation at various 
times, after they have properly fasted and prepared themselves, thus 
perpetuating what is claimed and believed to have been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
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Mr. Warren, to whom I have already referred, states that in 
the Medawe rite is incorporated most that is ancient amongst them, 
songs and traditions that have descended, not orally, but in hiero- 
glyphics, for at least a long line of generations. In this rite is also 
perpetuated the purest and most ancient idioms of their language, 
which differs somewhat from that of the common, every-day use.’’* 

Referring to the idiom employed by the Mede’ when chanting 
any of the Mede’wewin’ songs, I would say that in the short period 
of time at my disposal I found it impossible to obtain satisfactory 
translations of many of the words, even with the assistance of the 
best educated mixed bloods and interpreters at my command. One 
of the greatest obstacles encountered in the study of any single 
record arises from the fact that the Mede’ will not give the name of 
a figure or the idea represented by any individual character, but he 
will invariably begin the chant and go over the whole chart, thus 
affording a very slight chance of detecting which of the strange 
‘words or phrases applies to any particular object. 

Rey. J. A. Gilfillan, an Episcopal clergyman at White Earth, 
kindly volunteered to assist me during my first and introductory 
visit to the chief Mede’ living near that agency, and although Mr. 
Gilfillan is considered an excellent Ojibwa scholar, having spent 
many years amongst these Indians and being the author of a number 
of works translated into the Ojibwa language, he told me that at 
the recitation of certain chants he was unable to interpret many of 
the words. 

Subsequently I secured the services of a person recognized as one 
of the best Ojibwa scholars living, who also remarked upon the pe- 
culiarity of the language employed in the rites and songs pertaining 
to the Mede’win, and expressed it as his belief that it represented 
an older and purer form of the Ojibwa language than that now 
spoken. 

On account of the independent operations of the Mede’ priests in 
the various settlements of the Ojibwa, and particularly because of 
the slight intercourse between those of the northern and those of 
the southern division of the nation, there has arisen a difference in 
the pictographic representation of the same general ideas, variants 
which are frequently not recognized by Mede’ who are not mem- 
bers of the Medicine Lodge to which these mnemonic charts be- 
long. 


* Op. cit., p. 67. 
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The tradition relating to Menabosho and the sacred objects re- 
ceived from the two spirits is illustrated in Fig. 1, which represents 
a copy of the records preserved at White Earth. This record is 
read from left to right and is, briefly, as follows: 


Fig. 1. Mede’ record. White Earth, Minn. 1/4 nat. size. 


No. 1 represents Menabosho, who says of the adjoining characters 
representing the members of the Mede’win: ‘‘ They are the ones, 
they are the ones who put into my heart the life.”’ Menabosho 
holds in his left hand the Sacred Medicine Bag, or Bin’-ji-gu’- 
san. 

Nos. 2 and 3 represent the drummers; at the sound of the drum 
everybody rises and becomes inspired, because the Great Spirit 
is then present in the lodge. 

No. 4 denotes that women also have the privilege of becoming 
members of the Mede’win. ‘This figure holds a snake-skin 
‘‘medicine bag’’ in her left hand. 

No. 5 represents the Tortoise, the good spirit who was the giver of 
some of the sacred objects used in the rite. The Tortoise is the 
greatest and most powerful spirit. 

No. 6, the Bear, also a benevolent spirit, but not held in so great 
veneration as the Tortoise. His tracks are visible in the lodge. 

No. 7, the Sacred Medicine Bag—Bin’-ji-gu’-san—which contains 
life and can be used by the Mede’ to prolong the life of a 
sick person. 

No. 8 represents a dog given by the spirits to Menabosho as a com- 
panion. 


Figs. 2 and 3 are copies of the records in possession of different 
Mede’ at Red Lake. I could obtain but little direct assistance in 
explanation of these figures, being considered too much of a stranger 
to receive such a mark of confidence, but, during the time in which 
the Mede’ priests were engaged in descanting upon the sacredness 
of the records and the characters recorded thereon, I succeeded 
in making copies without their knowledge. 

Both of the original records are very old. The characters are 
incised, as usual, and appear to have been made by means of a 
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sharp-pointedinstrument. The characters are almost identical, and 
one record appears to have been copied from the other. Fig. 3 
contains an additional character, as will be seen by reference to 
the illustrations. Among the Red Lake Indians Esh’-gi-bo’-ga takes 
the place of Menabosho as having originally received the Mede’win 
from the Great Spirits. The latter of these divinities is called Win- 
abosho, and he was the one who communed with the animal man’e- 
dos or spirits. The following is an incomplete interpretation of 
Figs. 2 and 3, the numbers applying equally to both. 


| 


? 10 42 
Fic. 2. Mede’ record. Red Lake, Minn. 1% nat. size. 


Fig. 3. Mede’ record. Red Lake, Minn. '% nat. size. 


No. 1. Esh’gibo’ga, the great uncle of the Unish’-in-ab’<aig, the re- 
ceiver of the Mede’win. 

No. 2. ‘The drum and drumsticks. 

No. 3. A bar or rest, observed while chanting the words pertaining 
to the records. 


No. 4. The Bin’-ji-gu’-san, or Sacred Medicine Bag. It consists of » 


an otter skin and is the Megis, or Sacred Symbol, of the Mede’- 
wegan’, or Grand Medicine Lodge. 

No. 5. A Mede’ priest—the one who holds the Megis while chanting 
the Mede’ song in the Grand Medicine Lodge (No. 6). He is 
inspired, as indicated by the line extending from the heart to 
the mouth. 

No. 6. Representation of the Mede’wegan’, or Grand Medicine Lodge. 

This character, with slight addition, is usually employed by 
the southern division of the Ojibwa to denote the lodge of a 
Jossakeed, and is ordinarily termed a ‘‘ Jugglery.’’ 
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No. 7. A woman, and signifies that women may also be admitted 
to the Mede’wegan’ shown in the preceding character. 

No. 8. A pause or rest in the chant. 

No. 9. The Sacred Snake-skin Bag, having the power of giving life 
through its skin. ‘This power is indicated by the lines radiat- 
ing from the head and the back of the snake. 

No. Io represents a woman. 

No. 11. Another illustration of the Megis, represented by the Sacred 
Otter. 

No. 12 denotes a female who is inspired, as shown by the line ex- 
tending from the heart to the mouth in Fig. 3 and simply 
showing the heart in Fig. 2. In the latter she is also em- 
powered to cure with magic plants. 

No. 13, in Fig. 3. Although representing a Mede’ priest, no expla- 
nation was obtained of the power he possessed. 


In Fig. 4 is presented a variant of the above characters shown in 
Nos. 1 of Figs. 2 and 3. The fact that this denotes the 
power to cure by the use of plants would appear to in- 
dicate an older and more appropriate form than the de- 
lineation of the bow and arrow, as weil as being more 

go in keeping with the general rendering of the tradi- 
tion. 

At Red Lake I discovered the existence of an ancient chart which, 
according to the assurances of the chief and assistant Mede’ priests, 
had never before been shown to a white man nor to any Indians, 
except those entitled to behold it or those who, after necessary 
preparation by preliminary fasting, were to receive instruction for 
the several degrees of the Mede’win. 

This chart, which may appropriately be called a cosmogony chart, 
measures about fifteen feet in length, twenty inches in width, and 
is made up of a number of large pieces of birch bark neatly and se- 
curely stitched together by means of thin, flat strands of lance-wood 
bark. At either end are two thin slats of hard wood secured trans- 
versely, by wrapping and stitching with thin strands of bark, so as 
to prevent splitting and fraying of the ends of the record. 

In the majority of mnemonic songs and Mede’ records the char- 
acters are drawn so as to be read from left to right, in some from 
right to left, and occasionally one is found to combine both styles, 
being truly boustrophic. 

From the superficial description given by the holder of this chart, it 
appears that it is used by him in the preliminary instruction of candi- 
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dates for the Mede’win. The main object is to present to the can- 
didate a pictorial résumé of the traditions and history of the Ojibwa 
cosmogony ; the various man’edos or spirits—both good and evil— 
which influence the health and happiness of the Indian; the origin 
and influence of the Mede’win and the several degrees, and how the 
candidate may become possessed of the sacred powers. 

The figures upon the chart are drawn so as to read from right to 
left. The first object is a circle about six inches in diameter, to 
the four cardinal points of which are attached small squares, the in- 
tervening spaces being occupied by small semicircles afso attached 
to the large circle. ‘This represents the world, the squares the abode 
of the Wind Gods, and the semicircles the ‘‘ ears of the world,’’ or, 
in other words, it signifies that the Mede’ can converse with the 
spirits filling the spaces between the abodes of the Wind Gods. 

Four oblong squares are drawn in regular order upon the remain- 
ing portion of the chart between this circle and the left hand end, 
each oblong square being about two and a half feet long and eight 
inches wide ; each square is detached from every other, the ends pre- 
senting small openings and the spaces between each pair of openings 
being occupied by the representation of sacred objects, as snake-skin 
bags, the otter, etc. The four main figures represent the four de- 
grees or chambers of the Grand Medieine Lodge. The sacred ob- 
jects between these are the guardian spirits, who prevent the admis- 
sion of all but those properly prepared. 

On either side of these oblong squares is a line running the whole 
length of the chart, upon which rest the bodies of Mede’, assistants, 
and invited guests. The spaces between these figures and the outer 
margins of the chart are filled with many curious and oddly formed 
characters representing spirits or man’edos, tutelary beings, and 
sacred animals, whose presence may be invoked by the Mede’ priests. 
The explanation of ‘each individual character is taught the candi- 
date from the respective mnemonic charts to which it pertains. 

From this it will be seen that the duties of the priests are not 
slight and are weil worth the numerous presents given them for pre- 
paring candidates. 

An applicant for the degrees receives instruction until he is fa- 
miliar with the import of every character upon this chart, after 
which he is required to present himself at the Mede’wegan’, or Grand 
Medicine Lodge, for initiation at such time as may be decided upon 
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by the priests. The average size of this structure is about seventy- 
five feet long, twenty feet wide, and fifteen feet high. The frame- 
work of the structure is of poles and saplings, the sides being closed 
by the close arrangement of branches and pieces of birch bark 
or blankets, while the roof is generally of birch bark. Near the 
top of the interior and running lengthwise is a pole, intended for 
the exhibition of such presents as can be suspended therefrom: 

A cedar pole is erected in the lodge about sixty feet from the en- 
trance, upon which is placed a rudely-mounted bird about the size 
of a pigeon, and upon the floor of the lodge, half way between this 
pole and the entrance, is placed a large, flat boulder, which is sup- 
posed to possess healing properties and against which patients are 
placed when undergoing treatment. The candidate is seated upon 
a mat midway between the pole and the stone, while the four Mede’ 
priests take their position upon the space between the pole and the 
extreme end of the lodge. After a short preliminary of drumming 
the chief Mede’, now also termed Ni’-kan, or kinsman, begins to 
chant, upon the conclusion of which the next in rank goes through 
a similar formula, and so on until the fourth has finished. 

These songs are committed to memory, but the notation is pre- 
served on records similar to Figs. 1-3. After concluding the songs 
the chief Mede’, grasping the Mede’megis, or Sacred Symbol of the 
Mede’win, in his left hand, takes the Sacred Medicine Bag in the 
right and proceeds to make the tour of the interior of the lodge, his 
steps and movements being in unison with the drumming kept up 
by the assistants. At every step the chief utters a quick ‘‘ whe,’’ 
an exclamation to emphasize his movements. When he reaches the 
point opposite the entrance he turns toward the candidate ang says, 
‘“‘Welcome, welcome, our brother, our kinsman.’’ ‘The chief then 
proceeds down on the opposite side of the lodge as before to the 
place occupied by the assistants. Upon rejoining his companions 
the four priests converse in low tones and, after a short silence, re- 
late to the candidate the traditions concerning the origin of the 
Unish’-in-ab’-aig, the benefits and power received by Win’abosho, 
and the migration of the Mede’megis, or Sacred Otter, as already 
mentioned. 

This is a mere preliminary of the ceremony, as the entire initia- 
tion into the four degrees frequently extends over a period of two or 
three years, only portions of the rite being practised during one 
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meeting of the Mede’ priests. This explains the reason why there 
are numbers of Mede’ who have taken but one or two degrees, prob- 
ably-not having the means or perhaps not desiring to impoverish 
themselves to advance further. 

The Sacred Medicine Bag, or Bin’jigu’san (otter skin), symbo!- 
izes a spirit having the power to assume any desired form. His 
name is Ze-zong’-i-ni-kéd, or Strong Arm. He is the one who 
placed the Wind Gods at the four corners of the earth, as shown in 
the cosmogony chart. ‘Therefore it is necessary for a candidate to 
the Mede’win to pass through the four degrees, that he may avail 
himself of the power to invoke each of these gods, or man’edos. 

The songs used during the entire ceremonial of initiation into the 
four degrees of the Mede’win appear mere repetitions on account of 
the obscure words and phrases employed. They are not repetitions, 
however, but the interpretation of the mnemonic records relating to 
each of the numerous marginal characters upon the cosmonogy 
chart. The language employed is no doubt an archaic form of the 
Ojibwa as it has been handed down from generation to generation, 
and it is more than probable that some of the words are unintelli- 
gible, even to the persons using them. 

Those who have successfully passed through the four degrees of 
the Mede’win are considered or at least expected to be competent to 
foresee and prophesy events, to cure disease and to prolong life, 
to make fetishes or man’‘edos, and to aid others in attaining desires 
not to be obtained by any means other than through the interces- 
sion of a Mede’. ; 

Those who have received instruction in but one or two degrees 
usually practice a specialty, such as the manufacture of fetishes, 
making rain, finding game for unsuccessful hunters, etc. 

As the interpretation of pictorial records is looked upon with awe 
by the unitiated, the newly elected member of the Mede’win natu- 
rally considers this art sacred on account of its alleged antiquity and — 
origin. He prepares copies of the mnemonic songs required in the 
instruction of candidates and for his own assistance in memorizing 
that in which he himself was instructed. Marked achievements and 
important events pertaining to his profession are recorded from time 
to time, and as each successful act of sorcery or prophecy is an ad- 
ditional proof of ability it is recorded as a mark of honor. , 
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Fig. 5 is a reproduction of a record illustrating the alteged power 
of a Mede’. 


Fic. 5. Mede’ practixing incantation. 24 nat. size. 


No. 1, the author, is the Mede’ who was called upon to take a man’s 
life at a distant camp. ‘The line extending from the Mede’ to 
the oblong body, No. 9g, signifies that his power extended to 
at least that distance. 

. 2 is an assistant Mede’. 

3, 4, 5, and 6 represent the four degrees of the Mede’win, of 
which both are members. ‘The degrees are also indicated by 
the vertical lines above each lodge character. 

. 7 is the drum used in the ceremony. 

. 8 is an outline of the victim. A human figure is drawn upon 
a piece of birch bark, over which the incantations are made, 
and, to insure the death of the subject, a small spot of red paint 
is rubbed upon the breast and a sharp instrument thrust into it. 

. 9. The outer line represents a lake, while the inner one is an 
island, upon which‘the victim resides. 


The ceremony detailed in the above description 
actually occurred at White Earth during the au- 
tumn of 1884, and, by a strange coincidence, the 
patient died the following spring of pneumonia 
resulting from cold contracted during the preceding 
winter. This was considered as the result of the 

ve 2 Mede”s power and naturally secured him many new 

Fig. 6. Mede’ cur- é 

ing sick woman, adherents and believers. 

Fig. 6 represents a Mede’, named Ne-wik’-ki, curing a sick woman 
by sucking: the demon through a bone tube. 

No. 1 represents the Mede’ holding a rattle in his hand. Around 
his head is an additional circle, denoting quantity (literally, 
more than an ordinary amount of knowledge), the short line 
projecting to the right therefrom indicating the tube used. 

No. 2 is the patient operated upon. 


The process of removing disease by sucking it through tubes is 
peculiar. This can only be done by the Mede’ after fasting and is 
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accompanied by much pow-wowing. The Mede’, having gone 
through the preliminary ceremony of chanting prayers and using 
the rattle to locate the presence of the demon, removes his super- 
fluous clothing and gets down upon all fours. The bone tubes, from 
three to five in number, are little more than half an inch in diame- 
ter and from four to five inches in length. The Mede’ then places 
one of these tubes in his mouth and, bya gentle blow with the palm 
of the hand, forces it down his throat. Another follows and _per- 
haps a third and fourth. The last one is allowed to protude from 
the mouth, the exposed portion is applied to the affected spot, when 
the Mede’ pretends to extract the demon by sucking, during this 
process going through numerous contortions with the rest of his 
body and limbs. Finally the demon is secured, the Mede’ rises, 
expels the bones from his throat, and vomits up the demon, by 
which he relieves himself of great apparent suffering. 

When the method of procedure by a Mede’ goes beyond the or- 
dinary ceremonies, like chanting prayersand drumming, the use of 
the rattle, the administration of magic medicines, and exorcisms, 
it then overlaps the prescribed formulz of the Mede’win and _ par- 
takes of the rites of the Jossakeed or ‘‘ Juggler.’’ 

It may be well to state in this connection that the lodge of the 
Mede’ is represented as in Fig. 7, the priest himself 
being indicated as sitting inside. ‘The Red Lake charts 

\ also contain characters to denote the Mede’wegan’, or 
) Grand Medicine Lodge, as shown in 
Z Figs. 2 and 3, Nos. 6, while the more 
Fic. 7. Lodge of Correct form appears to be that shown 

a Mede’. in Fig. 5, Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, where is 

indicated also the degree, by the top vertical stroke. 

The Jossakeed represents his lodge, or Jugglery, as 

shown in Fig. 8, the priest being represented as sit- (5 
ting on the outside. The chief feature of the Jug- Fie.s. Lodge of 
glery is that the branch is always seen projecting Seaeppnee. 
from the top of one of the vertical poles, which peculiarity exists in 
no other sacred structure represented in pictorial records. 

Although they form a distinct class of professors of magic, there 
is among the Jossakeed apparently no system of initiation like that 
in the Mede’win. An individual announces himself a Jossakeed and 
capable of performing feats of magic and jugglery in substantiation 
of such assertion. Should several of his trial feats terminate success- 
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fully he is acknowledged and his renown will depend upon future 
performances. Curious and interesting tales are related of such ex- 
hibitions. 

A Jossakeed from one of the southern settlements had attained a 
widespread repytation for his wonderful powers, and after exhibit- 
ing near White Earth proposed, for a pecuniary consideration, to 
exhibit at Yellow Medicine. He failed to do so, however, because 
meantime the grand Mede’ priest of his settlement threatened him 
with death should he continue to degrade his profession. From this 
it appears that the Mede’ priests either possess a limited amount 
of influence over the Jossakeed or that the latter fear the superior 
knowledge and power of the Mede’. ; 

From previous remarks it might be inferred that pictorial writing 
is confined mainly to the Mede’, but this is not true, as the Jossa- 
keed also practise it to some extent. There are others, however, 
who are expert in this art, such as experienced travellers and hunters 
and those who acquire information upon the subject by associating 
with the priests. 

A few examples of pictographs used by this class are herewith pre- 
sented. 

Fig. 9 is a letter written by the daughter of a Mede’ to a favored 
lover, requesting him to call at her lodge. This girl had taken no 
degrees, but had simply acquired her skill from observation, in her 
home. 


Fie. 9. An Ojibwa love letter. "y nat. size. 


No. 1 represents the writer of the letter, she being of the Bear totem, 
as indicated by that animal in No. 2. 

Nos. 5 and 6 represent the companions of No. 1, the crosses signi- 
fying that they are Christians. 
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Nos. 3 and 7 are the lodges occupied by the girls. The lodges are 
near a large lake, No. 10, a trail leading from No. 7 to Nos. 8 
and 8, a well-traveled road. 

The letter was written to a man of the Mud Puppy totem, as indi- 
cated in No. 4. 

No. g is the road leading to the lodge occupied by the recipient of 
the letter. 

Nos. 10 and 11 indicate lakes. 


By referring to No. 3, the writer’s hand is seen protruding from 
an opening, to denote deckoning and to indicate which lodge to 
visit. 

Fig. 10 is a sketch made by an Indian hunter to illustrate the 
manner of catching eagles, the feathers of which are highly prized 
by nearly all of our Indians for personal decoration and for ‘‘war 
bonnets.”’ 


/ 
Fig. 10. An eagle hunter. 


. I is the hunter. 

. 2 denotes the eagle. ' 

. 3 is intended to represent a deer or a small animal which may 
be used as a bait to attract eagles. 

. 4represents the covering of branches and leaves of a temporary 
lodge, placed over a hole in the ground, in which the Indian 
is secreted. The bait is placed near by, so that when the eagle » 
swoops down upon it he may be shot. 

The bird character resembles also the figure used to denote the ‘ thun- 
der bird.’’ This method of catching eagles was also followed 
by the Arikara, Hidatsa, and Mandan of Northern Dakota, 
a detailed account of which has been previously published by 
me.* 


Pictorial records made by Indian travellers and relating to the 


—* Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., XXI, 1882, p. 402. 
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Dakota and other Missouri river tribes were also obtained at White 
‘arth. These records bear the incised representations of plants, 
fishes, and other productions of nature new to the recorder. Gener- 
ally such records are unintelligible to any one other than the maker, 
and for him the individual characters are simply mnemonic, aiding 
to recall circumstances a detailed account of which is subsequently 
narrated orally. 

A hunting scene is given in Fig. 11. The drawing is on birch 
bark, and was made by an old Indian named Ojibwa, an intimate 
friend and associate of the late head chief Hole-in-the-Day. 


2 


Fic. 11. Record of hunting trip. 24 nat. size. 


No. 1 represents the recorder’s lodges, situated on the banks of a 
river indicated by Nos. 8, 8. 

No. 2 is a lake or widening of the river. 

Nos. 3, 3, 3 represent deer (the game he was in search of) and 
the number he secured. 

No. 4 is the canoe used. 

No. 5 represents the hunter. 

No. 6 is a pine torch placed on the bow of the canoe (the hunt being 
made at night) and a piece of bark to prevent the light from 
falling upon the hunter. 

No. 7 represents light and smoke. ~ 

Nos. 8, 8 are the river. 


A historical record relating to a fight between the Ojibwa and 
the Dakota ninety-one years ago is given in Fig. 12. The follow- 
ing narrative was given by the author of the record: 

Ninety-one winters ago twenty-five Ojibwa were encamped on a 
small lake (No. 1) called Zi’-za-be’-ga-mik, just west of the Mille 
Lacs, Minn. The chief’s lodge (No. 1) was located ashort distance 
from the lake (No. 13), where the Indians had been hunting, and 
as he felt unsafe on account of the hostile Sioux he directed some 
of his warriors to reconnoitre south of the lower lake, where they 
soon discovered a body of three hundred of theirenemy. ‘The chief 
of the reconnoitring party (No. 2) sent back word for the women 
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Fig. 12. Record of battle of 1797. 
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and children to be removed to a place of safety, but three of the 
old women refused to go. (Their lodges are represented in Nos. 3, 
4, and 5.) Five Ojibwa escaped through the brush in a northwest 
direction (indicated in No. 6). 

The Sioux surrounded the lake and the fight took place on the 
ice. Twenty of the Ojibwa were killed, the last to die being the 
chief of the party, who, from appearances, was beaten to death 
with a tomahawk. No. 7 represents three bear skins; Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10, respectively, deer, grouse, and turtle, the kinds of game 
hunted there during the several seasons. ‘The canoe (No. 11) indi- 
cates the manner of hunting along the shore and the stream con- 
necting the lakes, Nos. 12, 13, 14, and 15. ‘The short lines near 
the shore line of the lake at No. 14 indicate that wild rice is found 
there. 

The Ojibwa frequently spent part of a season at the middle lake 
(No. 13), and at another time had askirmish with the Sioux farther 
north, on a small lake indicated at No. 15. ‘The Ojibwa had been 
scattered about, but when the attack was made by the Sioux the 
former rapidly came to the rescue both by boat (No. 16) and on 
foot (noted in No. 17), so that the enemy was gradually driven off. 

In the first-named battle seventy Sioux were killed, their bodies 
being subsequently buried in the lake by cutting holes through the 
ice. The openings are shown at No. 18, the lines representing 
bodies ready to be put down into the water. 

Fig. 13 is a copy of a record which was made to commemorate a 
treaty of peace between the Ojibwa and Assiniboin Indians. 
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Fig. 13. Record of treaty, 


No. 1 represents the Ojibwa chief and 
No. 2 the chief acting on the part of the Assiniboins. 
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No. 3 is the pipe used ‘previous to the undertaking, while 

No. 4 represents the flag, used also as an emblem of peace. 

No. 5 is the drum used as an accompaniment to the songs. ‘The 
undulating lines issuing from the mouths represent smoke, 


As before remarked, women may take the degrees of the Mede’- 
win, but, so far as I could ascertain, their professions pertain chiefly 
to the treatment of children and to tattooing for the cure of head- 
ache and chronic neuralgia. 

Tattooing is accomplished by the use of finely powdered charcoal, 
soot, or gunpowder, the pricking instrument being made by tying 
together a small number of needles, though formerly, it is said, fish 
spines or sharp splinters of bone were used for that purpose. The 
marks consist of round spots, when single pricked from one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter immediately over the affected 
part, the intention being to drive out the disease demon. Such spots 
are usually found upon the temples, though an occasional one will be 
found over the nasal eminence, or higher up, on the forehead. 

When the pain extends over considerable space the tattoo marks 
are smaller and are arranged in rows or continuous lines. Such 
marks may be found upon some individuals to run outward over 
either or both cheeks from the ale of the nose to a point near the 
lobe of the ear, clearly indicating that the tattooing was done for 
toothache or neuralgia. 

The female Mede’ is usually present at the initiation of new mem- 
bers, but her duties are mainly to assist in the singing and to make 
herself generally useful. 

Geographic charts and characters to indicate direction are some- 
times made, the former being remarkably accurate considering the 
difficulty of obtaining courses in a timbered country without the aid 
of proper instruments. The latter are used by members of a family 
when they go on a fishing or hunting trip. The trail is known to 
all concerned, but, should the hunter desire to leave it at any given 7 
spot, he will smoothe or perhaps remove the bark of a conspicuous tree 
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and cut or paint the outline of a human figure with one arm pointing 
horizontally in the direction thenceforth to be followed. Figs. 14 
15, and 16 are copies of such characters observed in the forest near 
Red Lake. The original figures are more than twelve inches in 
length. 

Various figures of mythologic signification are frequently found 
upon embroidered or beaded belts, bags, etc., which.are employed 
in ceremonies, but it is impracticable to enter into a comparison of 
art designs in connection with the subject of the Mede’win. 


Read before the Society at its 138th regular meeting, May 1, 1888. 


THREE ForMs oF ExpiaT1on.—All observers testify that the relig- 
ious practices of the common people in Japan and Corea are of a very 
simple and childlike character. A prevalent religious idea is a be- 
lief in the influence of demons who can be defeated by various in- 
cantations. Any epidemic or like affliction is looked upon as the 
work or possession of an evil spirit. The following curious instances 
of superstition illustrate this fact. The first happened in the town 
of Kagoshima, Japan, and is referred to by a native newspaper. 
Cholera being prevalent there and very severe, the populace, not 
satisfied to leave its extirpation to the officials, resorted to a singu- 
lar but customary means of banishing the plague. Each house in 
every street is assessed three sev, or cents, and, with the money thus 
raised, for each street a straw image fifteen to twenty feet high and 
astraw boat twelve to eighteen feet long are procured. 

The boat, with the image in it, is then carried down the street by 
boys who yell in front of each house that has contributed and whose 
inmates then ring bells, beat drums and empty kerosene tins, and 
make all the noise they can to hunt the pestilence into the idol. 
When the ceremonies have been finished the boats and images are 
carried down to the beach and launched amid great clamor. 

The inhabitants of the neighboring Island of Lakurajima show 
great terror whenever the winds waft these vessels towards them. 
They congregate on the shore, leaping, gesticulating, ringing bells, 
clashing tin pans, &c., and yelling Kuruna! kuruna! (Don’t come! 
don’t come!) Several young men are detailed and kept day and 
night in boats to stave off with poles and destroy as best they can 
the fleet of pestilential invaders. 
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In Corea when a man feels the need of getting rid of the evil that 
is within him he buys, usually from a Jonze, or priest, a small, oddly- 
made manikin of straw. ‘This he dresses up to look like himself 
and at night throws it away at the crossing of roads. Now, he has 
carefully hidden in the straw image a number of cash, copper coins 
about one mill in value, knowing that persons who hunt for these 
will tear the figure to pieces and thinking that so his guilt will fly 
away. That night he feasts for joy. 

At the cross roads these expiatory offerings sometimes accumulate 
in such numbers that the passers by make bonfires of them, perhaps 
with the intention of more effectually destroying the misdeeds and 
sins they represent. ‘This account was collected from Mr. Pin, a 
Corean living in Washington, who gave this explanation in reference 
to a straw figure from Corea in the Museum. 

The Sengirese Malays suspend in the reception halls of their 
houses small models of their frow, or boats, in order that, they say, 
diseases may embark to sea in them. (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Gt. 
Britain and Ireland, XVI, Nov., 1886, p. 141.) This custom has 
been noticed among the Malays of several other islands. 

WALTER HouGu. 


THe NEGRO GENEsIS.—A recent article in the New Orleans Z7mes 
Democrat describes a number of bird beliefs current among the ne- 
groes. Most of these ideas are similar to those held by the peasantry 
of Europe, but several, dealing with the origin of the earth and vege- 
tation, are strikingly like the Indian creation myths. ‘Thus the jay 
brought in his bill—nobody knows from. where—the ‘first grit of 
dirt’’ to form the earth, and on every Friday from 9 0’clock in the 
morning until 1 o’clock in the afternoon every jay in the world is 
obliged to leave the upper earth and carry a grain of sand to the 
underground king, perhaps by way of a tribute in return for the 
‘first grit.’ After the world was made the dove dug into the earth’ 
with her bill and thus gave man the first springs, and she also brought 
and planted for his use the first grain of corn. The robin planted 
the tree from ‘which all the cedars in the world have sprung. As 
these myths do not seem to be of European origin and can hardly 
have been derived from the Indians it would be interesting to know 
how they compare with the African creation myths. If of Indian 
origin, they were probably borrowed from the Choctaws. 

JaMEs Mooney. 
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THE NEPHRITE QUESTION.* 


BY DR. A. B. MEYER, 
Director of the Royal Ethnographic Museum of Dresden. 


The term nephrite question or jade question has been applied to 
an ethnologic problem which if not fully solved appears to be 
very nearly so. The time will come when it will be a matter for 
surprise that it was ever looked upon as a problem at all. The 
“jade question’’ is as follows: 

In nearly every part of the earth, Siete America, Europe, 
Asia, and New Zealand, objects of a very hard and generally green 
stone, in the shape of hatchets, jewelry, etc., are found. They are 
discovered in mounds, prehistoric settlements, etc. Similar objects 
are still worn by wild and uncivilized peoples, and also by the highly 
civilized. ‘The origin of these objects is in many cases inexplicable, 
since Asia and Oceanica are the only places within our knowledge 
where the crude material may be found.} 

It is now supposed that the American objects owe their origin to 
Asia, whence they were carried to Europe and by chance to America, 
as well as directly from Asia to America. This is the opinion of 
Prof. H. Fischer, of Freiburg, in Baden, and of a great many other 
savants in Europe and in America. 

I shall try to prove that this theory is untenable and that the 
occurrence of these objects must be otherwise explained. 

The nephrite question should properly be called the jadeite and 
nephrite question, because not one but two minerals are concerned 
which resemble each other in appearance and which are to be dis- 
tinguished from each other only by specific gravity,,chemical analy- 
sisand microscopic examination. Both minerals, as nature produced 
them, have not as yet been fully tested and their value is therefore 


* Abstract of Dr. Meyer’s paper entitled Die Nephritfrage kein ethnologisches 
Problem. Berlin, 1883. 

ft Lieut. G. M. Stoney has found nephrite in place in Alaska at a locality known 
as the Jade mountains, near the Kowak river, about 150 miles above its mouth. 
A report upon the chemical and microscopical composition of the porns by Prof. 
Clarke and Mr. Merrill will soon appear in a Bulletin of the U. S. National 
Museum.—Zas. 
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in doubt, but the future may bring forth much information, as a 
number of scientists have undertaken their study. 

The term nephrite very likely means ‘‘ kidney stone’’ and it 
originated in the belief that the stone externally applied would cure 
kidney disease. This idea was adopted by the Spanish in Mexico 
and they called the stone in consequence piedra de hijada, out of 
which the French and English made ‘“‘jade.’’ From this word Pro- 
fessor Damour, of Paris, made the word ‘jadite’’ and classified it 
as a mineral similar in external as well as internal appearance to 
nephrite, but differing from it in various ways. 

The systematic classification of jadeite is less positive than that 
of nephrite. Lately it has been placed amongst the pyroxenes, as 
having a close resemblance to the amphibolean mineral group to 
which augite belongs. While the opinion formerly prevailed that 
the specific gravity of jadeite was 3.3, it has been found weighing as 
low as 2.8, having consequently a specific gravity similar to that of 
nephrite ; it cannot therefore be positively asserted that differences 
in density are sufficient to separate the two minerals. 

A third mineral was likewise separated from jadeite by Professor 
Damour, who named it, on account of its color, chloromelanite. 
This has a higher specific gravity than jadeite, being from 3.4 to 
3-6. Owing to the larger quantity of iron it contains, it is of a 
much darker color, being nearly black ; but, since it has been dis- 
covered that objects exist consisting in part of jadeite and in part 
of chloromelanite, the latter is not now separated from the former 
even as a variety, and hence only the terms jadeite and nephrite 
are used, the specific gravity of the two ranging from 2.8 to 3.6. 

Jadeite is as hard as nephrite and in color it resembles the latter 
in every stage from white to nearly black, through green and brown; 
at its ends and edges and in thin layers it is just as transparent, and 
in chemical composition it only differs from nephrite in showing 
clay and soda (Thonerde und Natron). Microscopically examined, 
the two can be readily distinguished. 

Objects made of the Turkistan nephrite were manufactured in many 
places in India, particularly in Kashgar and Yarkand. Beautiful 
specimens of this kind are in the valuable collection of the South 
Kensington Museum, London, of which the catalogue shows 250 
jade objects from India and China; among these is a bowl that be- 
longed to the Mogul Emperors Ishanger Shah Jehan and Aurungzebe 
and that cost them for workmanship (paid to one family of artistic 
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workmen) over 6,000 pounds. This bowl at the present day, either 
in China or Japan, would be worth double the amount. 

The first-named Mogul emperor took a particular fancy to mo- 
saics made of nephrite. Rubies, diamonds, and other precious stones 
were inlaid into different-colored nephrite with enamel in peculiar 
patterns, in the manufacture of which India has no rival. ‘The most 
renowned work of the kind is the tombstone of the wife of Shah Jehan, 
known as Taj Mahal. 

Even to this day nephrite is considered a precious stone in India, 
as the present of Rajah Tagore, of Calcutta, to the Dresden Museum 
indicates. This consisted of 25 different stones, some worked into 
objects and some only cut; among the first named was a dirk handle 
made of nephrite. Sword handles of this mineral are prized very 
highly throughout the whole of the Orient and Turkey. In the green 
vaults at Dresden there is a nephrite sword handle of cream color, 
which it is said was taken from the Turks in front of Vienna in 1683 ; 
it is studded with 114 diamonds, emeralds and rubies. The tombstone 
of Tamerlane at Samarcand, which has been well known since the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, is two meters long and is made of 
nephrite. But in China nephrite plays a still more important réle 
and has done so for years. Chonoring, 2737 B. C., decorated him- 
self with it, and mention is made of a pillow of nephrite which be- 
longed to the Emperor Chan-Sin, 1154 B. C., on which he always 
slept with Tau-ki, the celebrated courtesan. At Barkul stands a me- 
morial stone of nephrite, named Tsin-Tschanbey, upon the polished 
side of which General Tschan personally cut the dates of victories 
and battles he fought 3,000 years ago. 

Nephrite does not now reach China from Turkistan, but it is very 
likely that the present demands for the mineral in China are sup- 
plied from other places in Asia. ‘The known finds in Siberia do 
not adequately supply China, but a great quantity comes from Barma, 
the jadeite from there being of light specific gravity. Many objects 
which come from China may have passed’ for nephrite, because the 
articles, owing to their costliness, did not undergo chemical or mi- 
croscopical analysis and, furthermore, because their genuineness was + 
never suspected. The jadeite mines in Barma give the king a con- 
siderable revenue. In the year 1836 it was about 70,000 marks, but 
latterly the royalty has fallen off considerably. 

Professor Anderson, of Calcutta, who, during his expedition to 
West Yu-Nan, via Barma, in the years 1868-1870, first gave us particu- 
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lars respecting these mines, states that in the Mogung district, 25 
English miles southeast of Meinkum, there are, at times, as many as 
1,000 men employed in the vicinity of the Irrawaddy. Each miner 
pays about 2 marks (50 cents) monthly dues and has all that he 
finds. ‘The dealers pay from 3 to 5 marks admission fee to the 
mine, besides a monthly due of 3 marks and an export duty of 10 
per cent.; even the little ponies used for carrying are taxed. 

Mogung, which is about 60 miles distant from the mines, is the 
principal trading place for jadeite. From there the article goes down 
stream to Bhamo and on the Irrawaddy to Rangoon, to be thence 
shipped to China, and also overland from Bhamo to Momien, in the 
Chinese province Yu-Nan, where there are works for the domestic 
manufacture of finger and arm rings, buttons, pipe-stems, etc. In 
Momien the cost of a pair of bracelets, best quality, is about 200 
marks ($50). A ring may be bought in Bhamo for 7 marks which 
would cost 40 marks in Canton. One-quarter of the population in 
this town is employed in cutting stones. ‘The King of Anam is in 
possession of a block of jadeite valued at 150,000 marks; besides 
this there are a number, of even greater value, which are not too 
large to be placed in a fire-proof safe. 

Particular interest attaches to the fact that Professor Anderson 
found hatchets of jadeite in the Sanda valley, in Yu-Nan, the more 
so because this is the first authentic discovery of hatchets of this 
material in China. The one in the mineral museum at Vienna 
marked ‘‘China’’ is of doubtful origin. At Cambodia a simila 
hatchet is said to have been found. Nephrite hatchets in East Asi. 
are known to have come only from Japan. It is generally stated 
that the material for the Japanese hatchets came ‘from China, but 
this is simply because no raw material has been known in Japan till 
now. Some of the hatchets, it is said, are even now in use in the 
northern provinces and islands of Japan. 

In Asia Minor, so far as known, only a few hatchets of nephrite 
and jadeite have been discovered ; these came from ‘Troy and were 
found by Dr. Schliemann. 

In Switzerland a number of hatchets, chisels, etc., have been 
found—as many as 490 nephrite instruments, for instance, on Lake 
Leman. Except in the western part, few jadeite hatchets were 
found. 

The largest known nephrite hatchet from Switzerland measures 
12cm. Of the number of jadeites known from this country, over 
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100, the largest is 21.4cm. It is believed that a factory was once 
situated in Maurach, 154 remnants, two blocks on which sawing 
was commenced, and an unfinished hatchet having been discovered 
along theshore. The finds of large, sharp, flat, and pointed hatchets 
in West Germany and France are nearly all of jadeite. They were 
found in the earth and in graves, and, in part, are supposed to have 
come down from the Romans. From France over too large, flat 
hatchets are known, distributed over 44 departments. One only 
(at Rheims) is of nephrite. All the others are of jadeite, and nearly 
all these have a high specific gravity. 

In Germany over 80 hatchets made of jadeite are known, and only 
a very few of nephrite, the latter being from the southern part of 
Baden and Bavaria. 

From other European countries hatchets are known as follows : 
Belgium (?), Spain (jadeite), Portugal (jadeite), Denmark (?), 
various places in Austria (jadeite), and also Italy (jadeite and 
nephrite). 

Up to the present time only a small number of European hatchets 
of jadeite and nephrite have been discovered. [Vhere do they come 
from? No raw material has been found in Europe, or at least not 
in such quantity that any one has ever attributed the origin of the 
worked hatchets to that country. 

Professors Lindenschmidt, of Mainz, and Schaffhausen, of Bonn, 
believe that the Romans brought these hatchets to be used during 
‘eremonies of making treaties etc., but this view seems to be un- 
unded, since the large hatchets are exceedingly rare in Italy, none 
of the Roman writers making any reference to them, and not even a 
Latin name exists for them. 

Professor Fischer has attempted to solve the problem on the 
hypothesis that the material for the various nephrite and jadeite 
objects in Europe originated in Asia, where we know that Indian, 
Barmese and Siberian finds of raw material have been made; the 
material for nephrite objects, if not traceable to Asia, he thought 
might have come from New Zealand, since in that far east nephrite 
was found as rock as early as the end of the last century by Reinhold 
Forster, the German naturalist who accompanied Captain Cook. 

Professor Damour, who has made a study of the question in 
France, is of the opinion that the mountains thtre have not been 
sufficiently explored to warrant a positive assertion that jadeite is 
not native. 
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De Mortillet, the French archeologist, states that the jadeite 
hatchets found in various parts of France invariably differ in 
character, and he believes that these differences of variety are 
peculiar to each locality. 

It may be that the people of prehistoric times continually sought 
the valuable material in a way quite different from the one we adopt. 
That bowlders in the rivers formed their main source of supply is 
proved by the fact that a large number of the hatchets show the 
bowlder characteristics, and they certainly left no stone unturned 
in their endeavor to find them, while we never think of looking for 
them in rivers. They may also have searched for still greater finds, 
the last view being supported by the fact that finds have been made 
as late as the last century in North Germany, in the sand near Pots- 
dam, at Schwensal, near Merseberg, and at Leipzig, and these were 
evidently nephrite bowlders of the North German diluviums. The 
remarkable block at Leipzig weighed over 384g. ; it is looked upon 
by Professor Fischer and others as having been accidently lost at 
that place, and they think that the raw material is of Asiatic origin. 
Considering that the block weighed nearly roo pounds, this is not 
very likely, and I am of the opinion that this nephrite bowlder 
came from Scandinavia and that it was transported by ice. 

The recent discovery of Felsenschliffe, as well as the finding of 
many other varieties of northern bowlders near Berlin, Leipzig, 
and other places in the lowlands of North Germany, proves that the 
whole of North and a part of Middle Germany were subject to the 
action of glaciers. ‘The presence of nephrite may be explained in 
the same manner. | : 

That no nephrite has as yet been discovered in Scandinavia does 
not disprove its existence there, since the most competent northern 
geologists believe that their lands have been by no means fully 
explored. For instance, about 70 basalt-knobs in the supposed 
thoroughly examined province of Schonen have been overlooked till” 
recently. Many other rocks and minerals lately found in Germany 
are known to have a northern origin, but their precise home we do 
not positively know ; for instance, the phonolite found in Mecklen- 
burg on the Oder. 

I therefore do not hesitate to look for the home of these nephrites 
in the North, and [ believe that their distribution has been natural 
and has not been effected by human action. These nephrites, how- 
ever, have nothing to do with the large jadeite hatchets, the origin 
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of which must be different. The conclusion reached as to the 
three North German nephrite blocks, whatever it may be, will not 
settle the latter question, but it suggests that thorough investigation 
of Germany may lead to the discovery of a great many things ; for 
instance, only a short time ago there was a find of variolite in 
Silesia, which till then had been known only in the Maritime Alps. 
(Southern France). 

By the discovery of a piece of crude jadeite at Monte Viso, in Pied- 
mont, Professor Damour may possibly have found the source of the 
material of the flat jadeite hatchets. Professor Fischer thinks that this 
piece came from Farther India in prehistoric times, a belief I do not 
at all share. Professor Damour also discovered a bowlder, similar 
to jadeite and as hard, near Ouchy, on Lake Geneva; but, even if the 
fact that this piece has the same chemical composition as jadeite be 
fortuitous, the material would still have answered for hatchets; the 
points involved cannot be decided so long as the composition of 
the flat hatchets of France and Germany is so little known. — Posi- 
tive proof of such an interesting discovery as the above would in-* 
dicate that many new objects may still be found in well-known 
places, as, for instance, on Lake Geneva. Should jadeite ever be 
discovered in the Western Alps, then an explanation of the German 
and French hatchets would not be far to seek. 

The case is nearly the same with the objects of nephrite and 
jadeite of the Swiss prehistoric lake settlements (Pfahlbauten), whose 
native place is also looked for in Asia or even New Zealand, whereas 
the origin of the crude material may be very near. Sir John Lub- 
bock argued for the Asiatic origin in 1865, and only lately Professor 
Fischer argued for the New Zealand origin. ‘These claims rest 
solely upon the possibility that the Barmese jadeite and the Siberian 
or New Zealand nephrite might have been transported to the Swiss 
lakes, but the manner in which such transportation could have oc- 
curred is not at all obvious. 

The difference in size between the large French and German’ 
hatchets and the small Swiss tools leads Professor Fischer to suggest 
that immigrants and travellers may have brought the green hatchets 
from their homes and, finding no crude material on their route, 
divided them as their families increased to give a piece to every 
member. But the learned professor seems to have insufficiently 
considered the character of the bowlder (Gerollcharakter) from 
which the Swiss nephrite and jadeite objects have almost always been 
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made; this character would have disappeared on dividing the imple- 
ments, aside from the fact that such a division was not at all likely 
on-other grounds. ‘The smallest of the pieces, together with the 
Gerollcharakter, indicates that the lake-dwellers searched for the 
crude material in their streams, and we should perhaps be able to 
find it now if we looked for it as they did. No stone was left 
untouched in the bottom of a stream and each was thoroughly 
examined and tested ; out of hundreds of thousands perhaps but 
a single piece of nephrite or jadeite was found. 

Professor Ranke, of Munich, correctly states that the inhabitants 
of the time knew the stones bettér than the modern generation, 
which does not require them for tools. Their eyes may have been 
keener than those of our mineralogists. Prof. V. Fellenberg, one of 
the best judges of Swiss minerals, in support of the statement that the 
country has not been properly explored, remarked that white saus- 
surite in blocks has been discovered on Lake Biel, which had here- 
tofore only been known from the Matterhorn. The origin of many 
“varieties of stones from Wallis, which are found as blocks in the old 
glacier of the Rhone, especially along the south banks of Lake Biel, 
has been unknown till recently, and lately a block of an amphibo- 
lite with olivine was discovered in the Inner Jura, the origin of 
which is quite unknown. ‘The same authority is of the opinion that 
if nephrite and jadeite should be discovered it will be in the South- 
ern Wallis Alps. 

Since Dr. Arzruni, of Berlin, discovered by microscopic examina- 
tion that the Swiss nephrite differs from that of Siberia and Turkis- 
tan, the belief that the crude material is to be found in Switzerland 
can no longer be treated as an unsupported hypothesis ; it is more 
than a hypothesis, imposing on the investigator the necessity of 
finding it there, which he will do if he look for it long enough. 

Turning now to America, it is remarked that the jadeite and 
nephrite objects there have no real bearing on the question whether 
the American continent was peopled from Asia. 

In the Americas about too objects of jadeite are known, but 
they are scattered all the way from the North to the Argentine 
Republic, most of them coming from Mexico and Central America. 
There are not only hatchets and tools, as in Europe, but also and 
chiefly amulets, sculptures, and the like, often of fine workmanship 
and beautifully polished. Alexander von Humboldt, who brought 
from Mexico a splendid sculptured jadeite hatchet, remarked that the 
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great rarity of this rock renders more astonishing the fact that a 
great number of nephrite hatchets may be found by digging in 
former inhabited places all the way from Ohio to the mountains in 
Chili. 

The Bremen Museum recently received in one consignment from 
Costa Rica eleven large jadeite objects, four of, which were found 
together in one grave. How many more are still to be found in 
these unexplored regions cannot be told. ‘The sculpturing of these 
objects is typically American, as indicated not only by the faces 
carved upon them, but by the special Mexican calendar signs, and 
consequently there can be no doubt that they were made in the re- 
_gion where found. 

The long, thin plates from South America (Venezuela and New 
Grenada), which Humboldt looked upon as bell or sounding plates, 
are particularly interesting. They were suspended by a cord passed 
through a hole drilled in them, and when struck with a wooden 
staff a strong, clear note is given. 

The cylinders made along the Amazon and worn by the inhab- 
itants.as ornaments or indications of rank are also very interesting. 

The belief expressed by Professor Fischer that the crude material 
of all the nephrite and jadeite objects found in Mexico and Central 
and South America came from Asia, that wrought objects found 
their way to America by migration from Asia or by trade and were 
worked over again there, is not well founded. 

The two principal grounds for the hypothesis of the Asiatic origin 
of the raw material are as follows: 

First. No crude material has yet been discovered in America. 

Second. For every wrought piece in America an exact duplicate of 
crude material may be found in Asia. 

It is possible that the Spaniards in Mexico may have known 
where jadeite existed in place and that later the knowledge of these 
localities was lost. Clavigero tells us that formerly every prominent 
person who died had an emerald placed on his lips, but in his time 
(1780) this mineral was no more worked, nor even were the finding 
places known. Some of the churches, however, still possessed enor- 
mous pieces, which were guarded and prized very highly. 

Professor Damour differs from Professor Fischer and does not 
doubt that in Mexico and possibly in the vicinity of the Amazon 
river jadeite will yet be found. 

That a duplicate of every American jadeite object is to be found 
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in the crude material of Asia is of no consequence, since the vari- 
ation in colors of this mineral invalidates the conclusion which 
might otherwise be drawn from that fact. The rock varies in 
America and it varies in Asia. Everywhere that jadeite and 
nephrite have been found they are represented by many varieties, 
as, for instance, in the case of the Siberian, New Caledonian, and 
Barmese material. 

Certain Siberian crude nephrites-look so much like those of New 
Zealand that it is difficult to discriminate them, and yet we know 
that the nephrite is as much at home in New Zealand as in Siberia; 
consequently, if Asiatic crude material is in composition like Ameri- 
can-worked objects, the conclusion that the latter must necessarily 
be made of the former is not valid. 

It is known that formerly in Mexico (as in China) the tribute of cer- 
tain parts of the country was paid in nephrite and jadeite, and it is 
not likely that such payment would have been made ofa material not 
native to the country. In Mexico, amongst other things, necklaces 
of green stones were paid as taxes. Now, the necklaces of green 
pearls found in graves prove to be of different materials, only a 
portion of them being jadeite ; this indicates that the latter were 
not considered of more value than the others and may not even 
have been known specially as jadeite, which would not have been 
the case had they been foreign, particularly if they had come from 
such a great distance as the crude material is supposed to have done. 

Not only in Asia, Europe and America has the nephrite question 
been studied for the purpose of ascertaining the prehistoric rela- 
tions of the people, but in Oceanica it was examined for the same 
purpose. 

It was in New Zealand that the first nephrite hatchets and amulets 
as well as the raw material were brought to our notice. During the 
wars between the natives they played an important part, and even 
at the present time certain war hatchets of nephrite (mere) are 
very valuable. 

Next to New Zealand comes New Caledonia as a source of ne- 
phrite. Large oval hatchets were in use there, with which enemies 
were slaughtered and cut into pieces. Tools in singular wooden 
handles and long necklaces made of numerous nephrite beads were 
abundant. 

It appears that the inhabitants of Loyalty island and New Heb- 
rides received their nephrite for axes from New Caledonia. 
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According to Jules Garnier, to. whom we owe the discovery of 
the nephrite rocks in New Caledonia, transparent edges along the 
rocks are to be found and the variety in color is striking, ranging 

“as it does from nearly white through almost every shade of green 
and brown to nearly black. 

While New Zealand and New Caledonia claim the production of 
nephrite, the northern coast of New Guinea furnishes jadeite in the 
form of tools used in wooden handles, but its source has not been 
discovered ; doubtless it is in the island, and the bowlder character 
of the pieces points to the streams as the place where it was obtained. 

By following on the chart the line which designates the places 
for nephrite and jadeite in Oceanica, New Zealand, New Caledonia, 
and New Guinea one arrives at Farther India, the principal source 
of the Asiatic jadeite. In forming the hypothesis of an Asiatic 
origin of the European and American jadeite, too little attention 
would seem to have been given to the testimony of Oceanica. ‘The 
discovery of worked objects has everywhere preceded that of the 
source of supply of the crude material. In Europe the attention of 
discoverers has only lately been turned to this question. In America 
it has been more fully considered, but the region where the jadeite 
occurs is very extended ; nevertheless I do not doubt that investi- 
gation will result in the discovery of the finding places in Europe 
as well as in America, as was the case in Asia and Oceanica, and 
such discovery will divest the nephrite question of its ethnological 
character. 

Finally it may be mentioned that objects of jadeite and nephrite 
have been found in Africa (Egypt and Sahara), the origin of which 
is as yet unknown; of course it has been surmised that here also 
there may have been connection with either Asia or New Zealand, 
an utterly unjustifiable hypothesis. 

The following conclusions seem to be warranted : 

1. The nephrite question ts not an important ethnologic question. 

2. In Asia we knowas finding places of nephrite Siberia and Tur- 
kistan; of jadeite, Barma; but it is supposed that there are others 
as yet unknown. Prehistoric Asiatic hatchets made of jadeite and 
nephrite are known from Asia Minor, Siberia, Yu-Nan, and Japan, 
but these do not resemble the European large, flat hatchets. 

3. The flat hatchets and others found in Europe were not derived 
from Asia. The minerals of which they are made are yet to be 
found 7” stfu in Europe. Leaving out of consideration the bowl- 
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ders of nephrite in the North German low countries and the Monte 
Viso jadeite, discoveries will probably be made in the Swiss Alps 
and possibly also in other places. 

4. The jadeite objects of America do not owe their origin to Asia, * 
but the deposits of raw material are still to be discovered, and it is 
more than likely that they are in Mexico and along the banks of the 
Amazon. 

5. In Oceanica nephrite is found in New Zealand and New Cale- 
donia; jadeite is found in New Guinea. ‘The original localities of 
the latter material are still to be discovered. 

6. Possibly raw material may be found also in Africa. 


The above paper was read before the Anthropological Society, at 
its 128th regular meeting, December 6, 1887. In the course of the 
discussion which followed Prof. F. W. CLARKE gave an account of 
a series of analyses of jade and jade-like minerals lately made by 
him in the laboratory of the United States Geological Survey. The 
list included nephrites from Alaska, partly worked and partly found 
in place by Lieutenant Stoney, jadeites from Mexico and Costa Rica, 
nephrite from New Zealand and Switzerland, a fibrolite implement 
from France, and saussurite objects from Swiss lake dwellings. He 
pointed out the chemical differences between jadeite and nephrite, 
as well as the physical distinctions between the two minerals, and 

- argued against the Asiatic origin of American jades. 

Mr. G. P. MErriLL followed with a statement of his work upon 
microscopic sections of the jades analyzed by Professor Clarke, ex- 
hibiting photomicrographs of several specimens. The nephrite in 
thin section is generally fibrous; the jadeite, on the, other hand, 
appears granular. 
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GAMES OF WASHINGTON CHILDREN.* 


BY W. H. BABCOCK. 


These games and the songs that go with them have been collected, 
with very few exceptions, from the children themselves. My method 
has been to wander through promising neighborhoods in the twi- 
light of summer evenings or lie in wait in my study and sally out 
when anything novel in the way of child music was borne in through 
the windows, hurried notes being taken in either case, often under 
great difficulties. Often, too, my young friends would organize 
entertainments for my benefit, clearing up doubtful matters by prac- 
tical illustration. I had juvenile reporters out also, who brought 
me novelties with great enthusiasm. Their accounts were compared 
and tested as opportunity offered. The few instances in which my 
own recollections or those of other adults have been made use of 
will be sufficiently indicated. 

In classification I have adopted form as a criterion chiefly because 
it is obvious and easy of practical application. Sentiment must 
always be a confusing test. My divisions are Ring Games, Vs @ 
Vis Games, Archway Games, etc., as will appear hereafter. A few of 
them have been subdivided, falling naturally into groups. Of course 
there are a few marginal cases which might be shifted about with 
no great violence to the arrangement. In all there are about a 
hundred games reported, excluding those which have no literary 
element nor much interest to the student of folk-lore. 

Of course the field is by no means exhausted. About fifty addi- 
tional games collected elsewhere by Mr. Newell, Miss Courtney, Mr. 
Halliwell, and others, on both sides of the Atlantic, may reasonably 
be looked for in this District, which has a cosmopolitan population. 
Some of them must be here, though I have not found them. On 
the other hand, my list includes more than a dozen which are un- 
recorded, so far as I know, and many of the others are well-marked | 
variants. 

Rinc Games.—These are great favorites, involving, as they do, 
continuous action of limb and voice of nearly every player and hav- 


* See Lippincott’s Magazine, March and September, 1886. _ 
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ing to do with the great perennial themes, death and love and the 
delightfulness of living. Here is one which claims kindred with 
the lyke-wake songs of the Celtic people and such as are still in 
use in the Greek islands. . 


THE LILY-WHITE DAISIES. 


One of the party stands at first in the center. Before or during 
the chanting of the fifth stanza he lies down as if dead. Those 
forming the ring move around hand in hand, singing : 


Johnny is his first name, 
His first name, his first name, 
Johnny is his first name, 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


(Surname) is his second name, 
His second name, his second name, 
(Surname) is his second name, 
Among the lily-white daisies, 


Emma is her first name, 

Her first name, her first name, 
Emma is her first name, 

Among the lily-white daisies. 


(Surname) is her second name, 
Her second name, her second name, 
(Surname) is her second name, 
Among the lily-white daisies. 


And now poor Johnny’s dead and gone, 
Dead and gone, dead and gone, 
And now poor Johnny’s dead and gone, 
Among the lily-white daisies. : 


SWEET GRAVEL. 


Here is another ring-ditty on the same lugubrious topic, but with 
an opening hard to account for: 


Sweet Gravel, sweet Gravel, 
Your true love is dead ; 
He wrote you a letter 
To turn back your head. 


One in the ring turns her head over her shoulder. Then the lines 
are sung again and another turns likewise. This continues until all 
have turned. 
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Sometimes they vary the opening : 


Now, while the grass is green, 
All the true lovers are ashamed to be seen ; 
Miss Lily, Miss Lily, your true love is dead. 


OLD HUMPSY. 


Within the ring there are three players—one erect, for a tree ; 
another, Old Humpsy, crouched below; a third, the old woman who 
gathers apples. All sing: 


Old Humpsy was dead and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, laid in his grave, 
Old Humpsy was dead and laid in his grave, 
Hiv’, HiO’, HiO’. 


There grew a large apple tree out of his grave, 
Out of his grave, out of his grave, 
There grew a large apple tree out of his grave, 
HiO’, HiO’, 


The apples grew ripe and ready to fall, 
Ready to fall, ready to fall, 
The apples grew ripe and ready to fall, 
HiO’, HiO’, 


There came an old woman a picking ’em up, 
A picking ’em up, a picking ’em up, 
There came an old woman a picking ’em up, 
HiO’, HiO’, HiO’. 


Old Humpsy gets up and gives her a knock, 
Gives her a knock, gives her a knock, 
Old Humpsy gets.up and gives her a knock, 
HiO’, HiO’, HiO’. 


It made the old woman go hippity hop, 
Hippity hop, hippity hop, 
It made the old woman go hippity hop, 
HiO’, HiO’, HiO’. 


With each division of this chant there is the appropriate action. 
At the end the tree, Humpsy, and the old woman select three from 
the ring to take their places and the game begins again. 
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UNDER THE WILLOW TREE, 


Charlie took a notion 
To go sail the sea, 

And left poor Minnie a widow 
Under the willow tree. 


Minnie, Minnie, nurse your baby, 
Drink the wine that Charlie sent you. 


e 

The form of the ring in this game, an ellipse or ellipsoid, is 
unique. Most of the other features are unusualalso. Thus: There 
are two actors within the ring, one near each end, and they perform 
in dumb show only, the singing being wholly by the chorus. At 
the last words Minnie steps across to Charlie and kisses him, thus 
giving them meaning, I suppose. They then pass out of the ring 
together. But in 


AS I WAS GOING UP YONDER HILL, 


despite its chilly refrain, there is nota hint of even a passing shadow. 
All sing: 
As I was going up yonder hill, 
Yonder hill, yonder hill, 


As I was going up yonder hill, 
One cold and frosty morning, 


I met my true love on the way, 
On the way, on the way, 

I met my true love on the way, 
One cold and frosty morning. 


And what do you think he said to me, 
Said to me, said to me, 

And what do you think he said to me, 
One cold and frosty morning ? 


He said, Will you marry me, 
Marry me, marry me ? 

He said, Will you marry ine ? 
One cold and frosty morning. 


If you will, I’ll give you a gay gold ring, 
Gay gold ring, gay gold ring, 

If you will, I’ll give you a gay gold ring, 
One cold and frosty morning. , 
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The subsequent offers admit of great latitude and variety. At 
last one is accepted, and simultaneously the child in the center 
chooses a companion. 

In another courtship game, 


HERE SHE STANDS, A LOVELY CREATURE, 


a dialogue has become blended into an unbroken song, in which 
all join: 
Here she stands, a lovely creature, 

Who she is I do not know ; 

For her beauty I will choose her, 

Whzther she says yes or no. 

Madam, I have gold and silver ; 

Madam, I have ships on the ocean ; 

Madam, I have house and land. 

What care I for your gold and silver ? 

What care I for ships on the ocean ? 

What care I for house and land ? 

All I want is a fine young man. 


Then the girl in the middle selects a member of the ring, who 
becomes a ‘‘lovely creature’’ in turn. 


THE WIND BLOWS LOW, THE WIND BLOWS HIGH. 


Here is another, which opens impressively, but ends crudely 
enough. The first line in this, as in most cases, answers for title: 


The wind blows low, the wind blows high, 
The stars are dropping from the sky, 

And Jennie says she’ll surely die 

If she don’t get a lover with a dark-blue eye. 
He is happy, he is pretty, 

He is the boy of Washington city. 


KING WILLIAM WAS KING JAMES’S SON, 


as played among us, is chiefly notable for a curious corruption in 
the fourth line, where an aboriginal reminiscence sometimes takes 
the place of the time-honored ‘‘sign of war.’’? The game begins 
with one player in the ring, nominally, at least, masculine. They 
sing around him: 


King William was King James’s son, 
Upon a royal race he run, 
Upon his breast he wore a star, 
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Which was called diamond 

Go choose your east, go choose your west, 
Go choose the one that you love best. 

If she’s not there to take your part, 

Go choose the one that’s next your heart. 
Down on this carpet you must kneel, 

As sure as grass grows in the field, 

And kiss your bride and love her sweet, 
And rise and stand upon your feet. 


All this being duly acted out, ‘‘ King William’’ joins the ring, 
leaving the bride to reign and choose in his stead. 
From this very familiar game we pass to one that is quite new: 


DOWN IN THE MEADOW. 


It is played in the same way. All sing: 
Down in the meadow, where the green grass grows, 
There stands Minnie with a horn and a nose. 
She blows, she blows, she blows so sweet, 
She calls Johnny (szrzame) to kiss her sweet. 


This done they moralize: 


Never be ashamed to marry a nice young man, 
Who works for his living as hard as he can. 


Or sometimes encouragingly : 
He’s nothing but a boy, 
But he’ll soon be a man; 
He works for his living 
“As hard as he can. 


Perhaps ‘‘a horn and a nose”’ should be ‘‘a horn that knows.’’ 
The change would be slight compared to the transformation of 
‘Row the boat’’ into ‘‘ Roly-boll,’’ or the conversion of ‘‘Green 
grow the rushes O”’ into ‘‘O, how she blushes so!’’ Moreover, a 
knowing or magical horn is a traditional property of early min- 
strelsy. 


LITTLE SALLY WATERS. 


A girl in the center pretends to weep. The others sing: 
Little Sally Waters, sitting in the sand, 
Weeping, crying, for a young man. 
Rise, Sally, rise, wipe your eyes ; 
Point to the east, point to the west, 
Point to the one that you love best, 
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which she does with the usual result. This game has been reported 
from several parts of England and the United States, with some 
changes of words, but none of sentiment. It is the only one, I 
think, to mention Waters and sand. 

Two games, having very little in common except the manner of 
playing, pass by the name of 


GREEN GROWS THE WILLOW TREE* a. 


In the first, which has, I fancy, the better right to the title, the 
children in the ring go round a girl in the middle, singing : 
Green grows the willow tree, 
Green grows the willow tree, 
Come, my love, where ave you been ? 
Come and sit beside of me. 
O, how she blushes so ! 
Kiss her sweet and let her go, | 
And don’t you let her mother know. 


There is notin my collection a more engaging bit of arch and 
absolute simplicity, notwithstanding that dangerous conclusion. 

The second form looks like a graft on this stock of Mr. Newell’s 
‘‘Rose in the garden,’’ yet one cannot be certain. 


GREEN GROWS THE WILLOW TREE 6. 
The song this time is: 


Green grows the willow tree, 
Green grows the willow tree, 
Green grows the willow tree; 
Up steps a lady with a rose in her hand. 


A girl steps inio the middle, thus far vacant, and sings: 


Bargain, bargain, you young man ; 
You promised to marry me long ago ; 
You promised to marry me, you shan’t say no. 


All in chorus: 


Up steps a lady with a rose in her hand. 


All stoop down. The last one to stoop has to name her beau’ 
as a forfeit. 


® See ** Green grow the rushes O,” No. 7, Newell. 
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LILY, LILY, WHITE FLOWERS 


gives one the same feeling of sweet bells that were not always jangled 


in tune: 
Lily, lily, white flowers, 
Growing up so high; 
We are all young ladies, 
And we are sure to die. 


These pretty verses recall Spenser’s 


Maidens, lily white, 
All ranged in a ring and dancing for delight, 


but the lines appended to them are an odd fragmentary jumble: 


Clap your hands, tiddy-bo-teague ; 

Who comes in is a nice young man, 

With a rose in his bosom. ~ 

To-morrow, to-morrow is a very good day, 
To-morrow, to-morrow is a very good day. 


This is nearly meaningless until we compare it with the following 
variant: 
Walters, Walters, wild flowers, 

Growing up so high ; 
We are all young ladies, 
And we are sure to die. 


To-morrow, to-morrow is the wedding day. 

I think Johnny Thompson is a nice young man, 
And they shall get married to-morrow. 
To-morrow, to-morrow the wedding will begin 

In an old tin-pan. 


ROCKING CHAIR, 


in its present shape, is direct and business-like, if not very poetical. 
The method of it is. much like Little Sally Waters. All sing: 


I went to Mr. Johnson’s 
To buy a rocking chair, 
And who should I see there 
But Willie and his dear! 
He kisses her, he hugs her, 
He calls her his dear ; 
He makes her a present 
Of a handsome rocking chair. 
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The furniture would indicate an American origin; but some of 
the lines are nearly identical with a courtship rhyme in Chambers’ 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland. 


ROLY-BOLL 


has a distinct plot rather dramatically stated. A girl being in the 


center the rest sing to her: 


Roly-boll, roly-boll, let your beau’s name. 


She gives that of some boy. © Then all sing together, using his 
name and hers: 
Mr. Blank is handsome, 

Mrs. Dash is handsome as he, 
And they will get married, 

As they wish to be. 


O, dear doctor, can you tell 

What will make this lady well ? 

A sword and pistol by his side,” 
And that’s what makes the lady cry. 


Sword and pistol by his side, 
The wedding day is over ; 

Sword and pistol by his side, 
The wedding day is over.* 


During the singing (by the ring) the bride stands in fhe middle 
weeping. 
I LIKE COFFEE AND I LIKE TEA 


contains a naive confession of feminine strategy : 


I like coffee and I like tea; - 

I like boys and the boys like me. 

Pil tell my mother when I get home 
The boys wont let the girls alone. 

O sweet beans and barley grows, 

O sweet beans and barley grows, 

Nor you nor I nor nobody knows 
How O sweet beans and barley grows. 


* See section 3 of “ Marriage ;” also, Uncle John,’ No, 16 of Mr, Newell’s 
Songs and Games. : 
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We're waiting for a partner, 
We're waiting for a partner, 

So open the ring 

And choose your queen 
And kiss her when you get her in. 


The fifth and all succeeding lines, as well as those which follow, 
are borrowed from a common game of imitation, in which the same 
curious misleading of sense by sound is the rule, at least with us. 

“‘O sweet beans and barley grows’’ is a title warranted by right 
of usage. As in the game last mentioned, the ring whirls and sings 
around one in the center, but mimicry is added at the appropriate 
words : 

© sweet beans and barley grows, 

’Tis O sweet beans and barley grows ; 
You nor I nor nobody knows, 

But O sweet beans and barley grows. 


Tis the way the farmer does, 
Tis the way the farmer does : 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns around to view the lands. 


We're waiting for a partner, 
We’re waiting for a partner ; 
Open the ring and choose her in 
And kiss her when you get her in. 


It will be quite evident that these two games (leaving out the 
satirical introduction to the first) are rather distorted outgrowths of 
the widely-disseminated May Day song, which Mr. Newell supposes 
to be ‘of romance descent.”’ 


THERE WAS A YOUNG LADY WHO SAT DOWN TO SLEEP 


is sung to the same tune as Humpsy and acted out in the same way. 
Here we have the bare bones of that wonder tale which had charmed 
the fancies of men before Sigurd awoke Brunehild from her en- 
chanted slumber. 
A girl seated in the middle of the ring pretends to sleep, while 

the song goes on: 

There was a young lady who sat down to sleep, 

Sat down to sleep, sat down to sleep, 


There was a young lady who sat down to sleep, 
HO’, HiO’, HiO’, 
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She wants a young gentleman to keep her awake, 

To keep her awake, to keep her awake, 

She wants a young gentleman to keep her awake, 
HiO’, HiO’, HiO’. 


Write down his name and tell it to me, 

And tell it to me, and tell it to me, 

Write down his name and tell it to me, 
HiO’, HiO’, HiO’. 


The elected one enters the ring and awakens her by a kiss. He 
then takes her place as the sleeping beauty. 
RING AROUND A ROSY 


has certainly been played in Washington within a few years, but my 
little informants could only remember the first two lines : 


Ring around a rosy, 
Pocket full of posies. 
TAILOR BOY 


is fairly popular. He stands in the middle. ‘The others do the 
singing : 


Here comes a jolly, jolly tailor boy, 


Just lately come from town ; 

He makes his work in a very pretty way, 
As we go marching round, 

As we go marching round and round, 
As we go marching round. 

He takes his partner in a very pretty way, 
And kisses her’on the ground. 


Thereupon he selects one and kisses her. 

More often he is a ‘‘sailor boy.’’ As played by asea-shore party 
of children from Washington, Baltimore, and certain Maryland 
villages, it began as a v/s-d-v/s game, the sailor boy facing the 
others. Then they sang: 


Here comes a jolly, jolly sailor boy, 
Just lately come on shore ; 

He spends his time in a merry, merry way, 
Just as he did before. 

He fell in Jove with a very pretty girl, 
And kissed her kneeling down. 

Swing around and around and around, 
Swing around and around. 
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At the fifth line he selected one of the girls from the line; at the 
sixth, knelt and kissed her ; then rose. At the word ‘‘swing’’ the 
pair took hold of hands and swung around. ‘Then the girl selected 
another from the line in the same way, forming a ring of three, and 
so on, with repetitions of the song, until all were circling together. 
I am inclined to think this the more correct version. 

I first heard 


THE MAN IN THE CELL 


(Mr. Newell’s ‘‘’The farmer in the dell’’) sung by colored children, 
perhaps more familiar with the phenomena of station-houses than 
with those of the hill country. Afterwards white children, still re- 
‘taining the cell, gave it to me in more complete form, the final four 
lines being added by a nurse : 


The man in the cell, 

The man in the cell, 
High O! Cherry O! 

The man in the cell. 


The man rings the bell, 
The man rings the bell, 

High O! Cherry O! 
The man rings the bell. 


The man takes a wife, 
The man takes a wife, 

High O! Cherry O! 
‘The man takes a wife. 


The wife takes the child, 

The wife takes the child, 
High O! Cherry O! 

’ The wife takes the child. 


The child takes the nurse, 
The child takes the nurse, 
High O! Cherry O! 
The child takes the nurse. 


The nurse takes the dog, 
The nurse takes the dog, 
High O! Cherry O! 
The nurse takes the dog. 
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The dog takes the cat, 
The dog takes the cat, 

High O! Cherry O! 
The dog takes the cat. 


The cat takes the rat, 

The cat takes the rat, 
High O! Cherry O! 

The cat takes the rat. 

So we’ll all stand still, 
And we’ll all clap hands, 
High O! Cherry O! 

We'll ail clap hands. 


This reads like a satire on the cumulative consequences of matri- 
~mony. Its refrain may very probably have been Heigh-ho, Cheery 
O. Mr. Newell gives Rowley instead of cheery or cherry. 


QUAKERS 


is a ring game in a different sense. The players are seated in a 
ring. Each in succession asks her neighbor on one side : 


“ Neighbor, neighbor, how art thee ?”’ 
“ Very well, I thank thee.” 

“ How is neighbor next to thee ?”” 
“ T don’t know, but I’ll go see.” 


ROUND AND ROUND THE VALLEY 


is a pretty and spirited game, full of the pleasure of motion. The 
hero of the piece is at first outside of the ring, which circles, sing- 
ing : 

Go round and round the valley, 

Go round and round the valley, 

Go round and round the valley, 

As we are all so gay! 
The ring then halts and they sing: 


Go in and out the window, 

Go in and out the window, 

Go in and out the window, 
As we are all so gay! 


During this second verse the leading player enters the ring under 
the clasped hands of two ring-members, then passes out again 
though the next ‘‘window’’ of the same sort, and thus back and 
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forth around the circle. At last he stops on the inside and indi- 
cates his choice. ‘Then the song becomes: 


Go in and face your lover, 

Go im and face your lover, 

Go in and face your lover, 
As we are all so gay! 


The chosen one enters during this stave and take up the burden, 
addressing the first player : . 


I’m in because I love you, 

I’m in because I love you, 

I’m in because I love you, 

As we are all so gay! 
The reply is: 

What love have I to show you ? 

What love have I to show you ? 

What love have I to show you ? 
As we are all so gay! 


SUGAR LUMP 


begins with one in the middle: 
Bounce around, my sugar lump, 
Bounce around, my sugar lump, 
Bounce around, my sugar lump, 
Bounce around too. 


Lower the window, my sugar lump (ad/ stoop), 
Lower the window, my sugar lump, 
Lower the window, my sugar lump, 

Lower the window too. 


Hoist the window, my sugar lump (they vise), 
Hoist the window, my sugar lump, 
Hoist the window, my sugar lump, 

Hoist the window too. 


Don’t miss a window, my sugar lump (she runs in and out), 
Don’t miss a window, my sugar lump, 
Don’t miss a window, my sugar lump, 

Don’t miss a window too. 


This game is played like ‘‘Go round”’ and ‘‘ Round the valley.”’ 
It seems to continue until a window is missed. 
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AS WE GO ROUND THE MULBERRY BUSH 


is played here, and probably as much as elsewhere, with a versicle for 
the work of every day, but I have not seen it, and the reports are 
too incomplete to be worth giving. 


BLIND FROG. 


While the members of the ring shout these words the blindfolded 
one in the middle hops about and tries to catch one. 


LOST. 


There is a single player outside of the ring. He or she marches 
. around it, striking each member of it successively with a handker- 
chief and crying: , 


I lost my handkerchief Saturday night 
And found it Sunday morning. 
Lost, lost, lost ! ; 
Finally she drops the article at the foot of one of them and runs, 
with him or her in hot pursuit. 
Another form of the chant is 


LUCY LOCKET. 


Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Katy Gray found it. 
Lost, lost, lost ! 


And yet another: 


Lady Locket lost her pocket, 

Lady Fisher found it, 

And every night she went to bed 

And dreamed her cows were drowned. 
Lost, lost, lost ! 


Lucy Locket and Kitty Fisher are said to abide in the Beggars’ 
Opera, with most of that quatrain. 
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VIS-A-VIS GAMES. 
No one ring game is, perhaps, quite so frequently heard or seen as 
HERE COME THREE DUKES A RIDING. 
The children are all in line, except one, who dances up to them 
and back again, singing: 
Here comes one duke a riding, 
A riding, a riding, 


Here comes one duke a riding, 
Sir Ransom Tansom Tiddy Bo Teek. 


The last line is sung during his return. He then stands still, 
while the line in like manner dances up to him and back, singing, 
in like manner: 

I’m riding here to get married, 
Married, married, 

I’m riding here to get married, 
Sir Ransom Tansom Tiddy Bo Teek. 


They answer, dancing with great show of derision : 
You're too black and dirty, 
Dirty, dirty, 
You're too black and dirty, 
Sir Ransom Tansom ‘Tiddy Bo Teek. 


He replies defiantly, the backward and forward movement being 
always the same: ‘ 
I look as good as you do, 
_ You do, you do, 
I look as good as you do, 
Sir Ransom Tansom Tiddy Bo Teek. 
They respond : 
Well, who do you think will have you, 
Have you, have you? 
Well, who do you think will have you ? 
Sir Ransom Tansom Tiddy Bo Teek. 


He returns: 
- [think Miss Lucy will have me, 


Have me, have me, 
I think Miss Lucy will have me, 
Sir Ransom Tansom Tiddy Bo Teek. 


The supposition usually proves correct, and the lady of his choice 
becomes strangely metamorphosed into a second duke. Then the 
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game takes a newstart, with ‘‘ Here come two dukes a riding,’ and 
proceeds as before. In other places the refrain takes other forms ; 
for example, ‘‘ransy dansy dukes,’’ ‘‘ransom dansom dee, ‘‘ransy 
tansy tee,’’ and even ‘‘dilsy dulsy officer.”’ 
In spite of the peculiar style of compliment, this game is a spirited 
and pleasing spectacle. 
THREE KINGS. 
I have never witnessed this game, but give the following account 
of it as I get it from children. 
Three suitors approach a mother and daughter and say : 
Here come three sweeps, 
And at your door 
‘They bend their knees (doing so). 
May we have lodgings here, O here, 
May we have lodgings here ? 


The mother replies, ‘‘No.’’ The suitors recede and then ap- 
proach again, saying : 
Here come three bakers, 
And at your door 
They bend their knees. 
May we have lodgings here, O here, 
May we have lodgings here? 


The mother replies, ‘‘No.’’ They recede asecond time and again 
approach, saying: 
Here come three kings, 
And at your door 
‘They bend their knees. 
May we have lodgings here, O here, 
May we have lodgings here ? 


The mother relents and answers: 


Yes; here is my daughter all safe and sound, 
And in her pocket a thousand pound, 

And on her finger a Guinea-gold ring, 

And she’s quite fit to walk with the king. 


She hands over the daughter, for whom the suitors pretend to 
search. ‘Then they bring her back to the mother and say: 
Here is your daughter, safe and sound, 
And in her pocket no thousand pound, 
And on her finger no Guinea-gold ring ; 
She’s zof fit to walk with the king. 
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They run and the mother runs after them. If she catches one, 
the latter becomes the mother for the next game. 

I have not found ‘‘ Knights of Spain,’’ an elder brother of these 
two games, unless we ascribe to it the following fragment, recited in 
the same vibratory fashion as the Three Dukes : 


THE ONE THAT’S FAIREST IN YOUR SIGHT. 


The fairest one that here I see 
Is Julia (some name) to walk with me. 


THE OLD WOMAN FROM BARBARY 


is very frequently seen on our streets. She advances with her daugh- 
ters on each side of her, all dancing, in line, toward a husband-elect, 
who stands by himself. The mother sings, the children sometimes 
joining, I believe: 

Here comes an old woman from Barbary, 

Barbary, Barbary, 

Here comes an old woman from Barbary ; 

Oh, who’il take one of my daughters ? 

One can bake and one can spin 

And one can make a lily-white cake ; 

Oh, who'll take one of my daughters ? 


He chooses and retains one, and the line dances back, singing : 


Now poor Nell has gone away, 
Gone away, gone away ; 

In her pocket a thousand dollars, 

On her hand a solid gold ring. 
Good-bye, Nell, good-bye. 


This is repeated until all have been chosen but one, who assumes 
the character of husband, and the child who filled that 7é/e before 
now becomes the old woman from Barbary in turn until ail the 
‘* daughters’’ have been traded off again. 


SWING OVER THE GATE, VOLINSEY, 


has come into Washington from down the river, perhaps only for 
atime. ‘Two players, hand in hand, march towards two others, 
linked similarly, all vociferating, ‘‘ Bow-wow-wow!’’ Then they 
take hands all round and whirl about, singing : 


Swing over the gate, Volinsey. 
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What it means, if anything, and who Volinsey is or was may be 
as worthy of study as the identity of Sir Ransom Tansom, the North- 
African nationality of our thrifty widow, or the very odd refrain of 


BLACKBERRY WINE. 


Two girls, hand in hand, face two others. The first pair, danc- 
ing forward and backward, sing : 


Have you got any blackberry wine, 
Blackberry wine, blackberry wine ? 

Have you got any blackberry wine, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri ? 


The first three lines are sung as they advance, the last one as they 
recede. The other pair then advance and retire, singing likewise : 


Yes, we have some blackberry wine, 
Blackberry wine, blackberry wine ; 

Yes, we have some blackberry wine, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri. 


The song proceeds in this manner, the couples taking it up alter- 
nately : 
Will you lend me a pint of it, 
Pint of it, pint of it? 
Will you lend me a pint of it, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri ? 


No, I wont lend you a pint of it, 
Pint of it, pint of it; 

No, I wont jend you a pint of it, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri. 


Then Ill break your dishes up, 
Dishes up, dishes up ; 

Then V’ll break your dishes up, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri. 


Then I’ll break your tumblers up, 
Tumblers up, tumblers up ; 

Then I'll break your tumblers up, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri. 


Then I’ll send for the red-coat men, 
Red-coat men, red-coat men ; 

Then I’ll send for the red-coat men, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri. 
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What care I for the red-coat men, 
Red-coat men, red-coat men! 
(With great flaunting of defiance) 
What care I for the red-coat men, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri! 


Then I'll send for the blue-coat men, 
Blue-coat men, blue-coat men (as defore). 
What care I for the blue-coat men, 

Mizzouri and Mizzauri! 


Well, are you ready for a fight, fight, fight, 

. Fora fight, fight, fight, for a fight, fight, fight ? 

Well, are you ready for a fight, fight, fight, 
Mizzouri and Mizzauri ? 


Yes, I’m ready for a fight, fight, fight, 

For a fight, fight, fight, for a fight, fight, fight ; 
Yes, I’m ready for a fight, fight, fight, 

Mizzouri and Mizzauri. 


All four roli up their sleeves and make pretense of a furious 
onset. 
ARCHWAY GAMES. 


. The feature which gives name to this little group will sufficiently 
appear from a description of 


LONDON BRIDGE, 


which has held its own in the favor of children and the memory of 
adults for many generations. 

‘Two children agree on two articles—for example, a gold thimble 
and a gold ear-ring—as badges and shibboleths of their respective 
parties. Then they join hands and raise them to form an arch, 
representing the bridge. 

Then they drop their hands and catch one of the line passing . 
through, whom they carry away, singing : 

You stole my watch and broke my chain, 
Broke my chain, broke my chain, 

You stole my watch and broke my chain, 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


Off to prison you will go, 
You will go, you will go, 
Off to prison you will go, 
So fare you well, my lady love. 
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Then they whisper to their captive, ‘‘ Which would you rather 
have, a gold thimble or a gold ring?’’ According to the choice 
the prisoner’s companions fall into line and pass through, while the 
pair forming the bridge’ sing : 

London bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down, 

London bridge is falling down, 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


What will it take to build it up, 
Build it up, build it up ? 

What will it take to build it up? 
So fare you well, my lady Jove. 


Lime and water will build it up, 
Build it up, build it up, 

Lime and water will build it up, 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


A new bridge is formed and the marching and singing are re- 
sumed, with the same result as before. By this procedure, repeated 
again and again, all the children are finally arranged in two lines, 
with their leaders facing each other. The latter take hold of hands, 
and the two parties pull to see which is the stronger. ‘The sport 
usually ends in a general downfall. 

It should be mentioned that the little girls in passing through the 
archway often catch hold of each other by the gown behind, form- 
ing a marching ring, if they are numerous enough ; but this is only 
a temporary, and probably accidental, element. 

The same may be true of two interpolated stanzas which I once 
heard 

Here comes a hatchet to cut off your head, 
To cut off your head, to cut-off your head, 

Here comes a hatchet to cut off your head, 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


Here comes a wheelbarrow to roll over you, 
To roll over you, to roll over you, 

Here comes a wheelbarrow to roll over you, 
So fare you well, my lady love. 


Nevertheless they fit in rather oddly with Mr. Newell’s theory 
that the original kernel of the game was the pre-Christian belief in 
malevolent beings, who destroyed bridges and could be propitiated 
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only by human sacrifice. The refrain above given takes (invari- 
ably, I think) the place among us of the prettier, but less signifi- 
cant, ‘‘ Dance over my Lady Lee.”’ 

Should 


OPEN THE GATES AS HIGH AS THE SKY 


be regarded as a variety of the foregoing? I hardly think so. 
Only the title has reached me of late years, though it is still played ; 
but I remember very well the second line, 


And let King George’s men pass by. 


Have we not in this rather stately couplet a reminder of that fre- 
quent though stirring medizval picture, the passage of an armed 
force through a portcullis-guarded gateway. 

This leads us naturally to less chivalric 


GAMES OF MIMICRY. 


Some such have already been given, but I retain for this general 
heading a group not easily classified by form. 


WHEN I WAS A SHOEMAKER 


is, perhaps, the most common of these. ‘The children stand in a 
row, all imitating successively the motions of each mentioned trade 
or type of person while singing the words that relate thereto: 


When I was a shoemaker 
A shoemaker was I, 

And this-a way and that-a way 
And this-a way went I. 


When I was a carpenter &c., 


with as long a list of occupations as may be desired, commonly end- 
ing with 
When I was a gentleman | 
A gentleman was I, 
And this-a way and that-a way 
And this-a way went I. 


When I was a lady 
A lady was I, 

And this-a way and that-a way 
And this-a way went I, 
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NEW YORK. 


The players are divided into two parties, which stand in line 
facing away from each other, their positions being indicated by 
lines of chalk or charcoal drawn on the pavement. One line turns 
around and advances, announcing, ‘‘ Here we come.’’ The children 
in the other line also turn and inquire, ‘‘ Where from ?”’ 

New York.”’ 

‘*What’s your trade?’”’ 

They imitate in dumb show the motions of any occupation which 
may have been agreed on. The others guess what it is. If right 
the imitating party cry, ‘‘ Yes,’’ and endeavor to escape to their own 
chalk line or base. The members of the other party pursue, mak- 
ing recruits of all prisoners. The fugitives who reach the base are 
safe. The pursuers then return and select a trade for mimicry, the- 
roles of the parties being reversed. When the first guess fails ad- 
ditional trials are allowed before the flight and chase. The name 
of any other place may be substituted for ‘‘ New York.”’ 

This game is a curious instance of grafting one imitation on 
another, for 


PRISONERS’ BASE, 


which contributes everything except the trade mimicry, is itself a 
very good representation of primitive warfare as practiced in many 
parts of the world. The linear arrangement of the combatants, the 
sallies and ‘‘dares,’’ the pursuit by individual champions, even the 
incorporation of captives in the conquering tribe, will all be readily 
recognized. 


POST OFFICE, 


the very barest of kissing games, brings us back to civilization, 
copying closely (with change of coin) what sometimes occurs at 
the delivery window over unpaid postage. ‘The ‘‘ postmaster’’ an- 
nounces, ‘‘ Letters in the post office for you,’’ and the girl indicated 
has to step out and pay for them in kisses. The extent of the tax 
is limited only by the requirements that he shall announce the num- 
ber of letters (and consequently of kisses) in advance. The girls 
are in line, the postmaster being in front of them. 


34 
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CRACK THE WHIP 


is played by a line holding hands, the last player at one end facing 
to the rear. He or she turns half round and runs along behind 
the row, the others successively joining in this motion as best they 
can until the player at the other end flies out like the snapping of a_ 
whip cord. 
MOUSE-TRAP. 

Four players take hold of hands to form an enclosure. A fifth 

creeps about within it, pretending to nibble. The first four sing: 


O mousie dear, O mousie dear, . 
Take my advice and run away. 


JUMPING GAMES. 
The simplest of these is known as 
MAMMY DADDY. 


The children try who can longest continue jumping from one 
foot to the other, singing : 


Mammy Daddy jumped the gutter, 
Loaf of bread and a pound of butter. 


BAKING BREAD 


requires a rope with two to turn it. The performer holds in one 
hand a stone (representing a loaf of bread, I suppose) while she 
jumps three times. Then she puts the stone down and jumps three 
times without it. This alternation continues till she comes in con- 
tact with the rope and has to change places with one of the turners. 


ROCKING THE CRADLE. 


The rope is oscillated three times, then turned three times, this, 
alternation being continued until a miss occurs, with the same re- 


sult as before. 
FOX AND GOOSE. 


The players (except those who are turning) form in line one be- 
hind another, usually beginning with the eldest and ending with 
the youngest, and run under the rope successively. Then they 
form similarly in line on the other side and skip ‘‘ back door’? over 
the rope; then a line and one jump for each; then a line and a 
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skip; then a line and two jumps, etc. The penalty of missing is 
as before. 
PILE OF BRICKS. 


In this the rope is raised after every jump, every such elevation 
being counted as a brick. At last the pile gets too high for some 
player and she misses. 


SKIPPING-ROPE PROPHETS. 


Little girls are constantly practicing augury with the skipping- 
rope. Most of these deliverances take for their topic the incidents 
or consequences of ‘wedlock. ‘‘ Silk, satin, velvet, calico, rags !’’— 
they cry, keeping time to the words, and the one which marks a 
failure in leaping foretells the nuptial apparel of the girl who fails. 
The same test is applied to equipage, social position, and even the 
tint of the children. 

But the most interesting game of the rope is what we may call 


MARRIAGE BY THE KNIFE. 


While the rope is turning two girls run in and jump side by side, 
all singing vigorously : 
By the holy and religerally law 
I marry this Indian to this squaw ; 
By the point of my jack-knife —‘ 
I pronounce you man and wife. 


A friend gives the following as the first line: 
By the Holy Evangels of the Lord. 


From New England comes another form : 
By the old Levitical law ; 
or, in a fourth version, ‘‘ Leviticus law.’’ Virginia makes it 
The Bible is a holy and visible law: 

Divers endings have been reported to me from remote parts of the 
country as taking the place of the liturgical cold steel. Two are 
borrowed from Marriage as reported by Mr. Newell, viz. : 

You must be kind, you must be good, 


And split up all her oven wood. 


And 


You must be kind, you must be true, 
And kiss the bride, and she’ll kiss you, 
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Only one is in proper aboriginal keeping : 


Sober live and sober proceed, 
And so bring up your Indian breed. 


There is a very active tendency to lay on good advice and spare 
not in all the forms which are traceable directly or indirectly to 
New England—that is to say, in every version which has reached 
me, except the two in this District and the one still employed by 
Virginia negroes. 

Even more crude if not equally savage is 


CHARLIE BUCK, 


not precisely a jumping game, but nearly akin. It often may be 
heard attending the motion of a swing or hammock, as a metrical 
measurement of fun and dizziness : 
Charlie Buck 
Had money enough 
To lock himself in the store-room ; 
So when he dies 
He shuts his eyes, 
And never see Charlie no more. 
High swing, 
Low swing, 
Die away Charlie, this day. 


The swinging dies away with the words and the occupant must 
make way for a successor. I know nothing whatever of the mean- 
ing or history of this jargon beyond what appears in the words them- 
selves; but it seems to be in exclusive possession of its particular 
field. ‘ 


There is a more sensible 


RHYME FOR JACKS. 


In this game a set of oddly shaped bits of metal are picked up by 
the fingers, alternating in divers ways with the motion of a ball 
tossed upward. The various figures, as they may be called, of this 
play bear the names of Oneses, Twoses, Threeses, Sweeping the 
Stairs, Apple Barrel, Milking the Cow, and Putting Horses in the 
Stable. There are others, but few players are so proficient as 
to get beyond a very few of those which are ‘best known. The 
jingle which gives regularity to the movements, however rapid, is 
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Jack was nimble, Jack was quick, 
jack jumped over the candlestick ; 
The candlestick was made of brass, 
So, Jack, I’ve caught you now at last. 


Sometimes the first two lines are in the present imperative. 


A MARCH. 


I have met a formidable array of small children shouting in high 


glee— 
Here we go, two by two, 
My little sister jinktum joo, 
Hither, hither, 
Because she’s afraid of the bugaboo. 


I learn that the unintelligible final sounds of the second line 
should be ‘‘lost her shoe.’’ The ‘ bugaboo,’’ whether permanent 
or not, has a mythological value. ‘‘ Hither,’’ an unfamiliar word 
among little people, seems to mark my version as authentic, be- 
sides calling for some such timorous explanation. Nevertheless 
this pendant is not found with Mr. Newell’s New York form nor in 
a slightly more complete one reported from Baltimore : 

Here we go, two by two, 


Dressed in yellow, pink, and blue, 
Poor old maids. 


RIGMAROLES AND JINGLES, 


traditional among children, but not properly belonging to any 
game, are rather plentiful. ‘Their usés are as various as their origin. 
Some accompany dancing and serve to time the steps. ‘Thus : 


PUT YOUR FOOT DOWN. 
Put your foot down, 
Put your foot down, 
Put your foot down 

Just so. 


MOBILE BUCK. 


Give me the sign of the Mobile, Mobile, 
Give me the sign of the Mobile buck. 

‘Here comes Jennie with the Mébile, Mébile, 
Here comes Jennie with the Mobile buck ; 
And all the birds of the Mobile, Mobile, 
And all the birds of the Mobile buck. 
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There is a piece of music having the same name, but without 
words. Nevertheless those given above may be the remnant of 
sonte comparatively recent street song with more meaning in it 
than they have now. 

Others are used for purposes of divination ; for example: 


STAR, STAR THAT SHINES SO BRIGHT. 


Star, star that shines so bright, 
The first star I’ve seen to-night, 
I hope, I wish, I hope I may, 

I hope my wish may come true 
To-morrow night. 


HALLOWE’ EN CHARM. 


I shape my shoes in the shape of a T, 

Hoping my true love for to see, 

The color of his eyes and the color of his hair, 

And the color of the clothes that he every day wears. 


The magical practices which go with the words are, perhaps, for- 
gotten among us, but they were in use jestingly not very many miles 
* from this city a few years ago. 
Others are relics of conjuration: 


Lady bug, lady bug, fly away to your home, 
Your house is on fire and your children will burn. 


Rain, rain, go away ; 
Come back on my mother’s washing day. 


Two little blackbirds sitting on a hill, 

One named Jack and the other named Jill ; 
Fly away Jack, fly away Jill; : 
Come back Jack, come back Jill. 


This last invocation accompanies a pretty set of motions. ‘Two 
fingers (one of each hand), being slightly moistened, take up two 
slips of paper. The player raps on the table, tosses up the fingers, 
pretends to make the birds fly, then changes fingers to hide the slips, 
and finally exhibits them as having returned. 

This brings our magic very close to the 
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a: CATCHES AND RIDDLES. 
of 
: Of these are 
| it Twenty-nine and one? 
Thirty. 


Your face is dirty. 


April’s gone, summer’s come ; 
You’re a fool and I'm none. 
A flock of white sheep 
On a red hill, 
Here they go, there they go, 
Now they stand still. 


The teeth and lips. 
Tell story ? 


Who? 
My old shoe, 
Dressed in blue, 
That came walking down the avenue. 


Sometimes the jingles are mere bits of derision: 


Red-headed sinner, 
yr Come down to your dinner, 


es Red-headed fox, 
Stole your mother’s pigeon-box. 


Reddy in the woods 
Can’t catch a butterfly. 
Sometimes they are aphorisms or wise queries : 


Over latch, under latch, 
It takes good kisses to make a match. 


Where was little Moses when the light went out, 
What was he adoing and what was he about? 


One is a dialogue recited as a monologue, for no reason that is 
apparent except wit: 


0 I climbed up the apple tree 
And all the apples fell on me. 


Make a pudding, make a pie. 

B Did you ever tell a lie ? 

Yes, you did, you know you did, 
You stole your mother’s teapot lid. 


Another I at first attributed to the plantation, on account of its 
‘*Master Fox’’ and witchlike aspect: 
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Riddledy, riddledy, riddledy right, 
Where were you last Saturday night ? 
The wind did blow, my heart did quake, 
The great old hole Master Fox did make! 


But in an Oxfordshire folk-tale reported by Mr. Halliwell it 
occurs (approximately) with a context which gives it meaning : 
One moonshiny night as I sat high, 
Waiting for one to come by, 
The boughs did bend, my heart did ache 
To see what a hole the fox did make. 


The fox being a treacherous and murderous lover who was dig- 
ging a grave for the woman he expected to kill. Through another 
channel I learn also of the entire tale as having existed in this 
country not many years ago. No doubt the prose part slipped away 
from the memories of the children in some places, and the four 
rhyming lines were converted into a puzzle. In its transition the 
first line may have been ‘‘ Riddle my riddle, O riddle aright.”’ 

Two or three others are bits of childish sentiment. 


BOBBY SHAFTON. 


Bobby Shafton’s gone to sea 
Gone to sea, 
With silver buckles on his knee, 
On his knee; 
He’s going to come back and marry me, 
Marry me. 


I wish I were a china cup, 
In which they all drink tea, 
Because the one that drank it up 
Would give a kiss to me. 


That might have come out of Mr. Stevenson’s A Child’s Garden | 
of Verses. 
Others are used for counting : 


One, two, buckle my shoe; 
Three, four, shut the door ; 
Five, six, pick up sticks ; 
Seven, eight, lay them straight ; 
Nine, ten, a good fat hen; 
Eleven, twelve, in the well ; 
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Thirteen, fourteen, boys acourtin’ ; 
Fifteen, sixteen, maids in the kitchen ; 
Seventeen, eighteen, maids awaitin’ ; 
Nineteen, twenty, your plate’s empty. 


Sometimes ending with 


* * * twenty-four, 
Mary’s at the cottage door, 
Eating grapes upon a plate, 
Five, six, seven, eight. 


But the oddest rigmarole is 
A MAN OF WORDS AND NOT OF DEEDS. 


Its origin is unknown, though in the Harleian MSS. there is one 
form of the time of James I. Afterward it seems to have been ap- 
plied to purposes of indecent wit and political burlesque, the latter 
on the battle of Culloden. Mr. Halliwell gives this last version, 
which begins with 

Double dee, double day, 
and ends with 
Like our Geordie’s bloody battle. 


Many of the intervening lines are almost or quite identical with 
those now used by Washington children. ‘These have brought it 
back to what may have been its first intention, the mere sport of 
thought chasing words instead of leading them: 


Deed’n deed’n double deed, 

I sowed my garden full of seed. 
When the seed began to grow, 
Like a garden full of snow ; 
When the snow began to melt, 
Like a garden full of hemp ; 
When the hemp began to peel, 
Like a garden full of steel; 
When the steel began to rust, 
Like a garden full of dust; 
When the dust began to fly, 
Like an eagle in the sky ; 
When the sky began to roar, 
Like a liun at my door ; 

When the door began to crack, 
Like a hickory at my back ; 
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When my back began to smart, 
Like a penknife at my heart ; 
When my heart began to bleed, 
Deed, indeed, I was dead indeed. 


COUNTING-OUT RHYMES. 


These, perhaps, belong rather to folk numeration than to the chil- 
dren’s games, in which they are employed as a convenient means of 
selecting ‘‘old man’’ or other invidious and laborious charac- 
ter, generally bya process of successive elimination. A few of those 
employing recognizable English words may be welcome : 

Hayfoot, strawfoot, 
Specklefoot, crawfoot! 
Some flew east, some flew west, 
Some flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
One, two, three, 
Nannie caught a flea; 
The flea died, Nannie cried, 
Out goes she. 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to heaven. 


Enee, menee, tipsy-toe, 
Catch a nigger by the toe ; 
If he hollers let him go, 
O-u-t 
Spells out goes he, 
Right in the center of the dark-blue sea. 


Rather suggestive, that, of the middle passage : 


As I went up the golden lake 
I met a little rattlesnake, 

Who ate so much of jelly-cake 
It made his little belly ache. 


Doctor Franklin. whipped his scholars 
Out of Scotland into Spain 
And then back again. 


This is our only legacy from the legend of Dr. Faustus. 


COUNTING PAPERS. 


In this, elimination by numbers becomes almost the entire game. 
A circle is formed with bits of paper, one piece, larger than the 
rest, being called the Boss. Beginning with any of them, seven are 
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counted, and the one then reached is thrown away. The player 
begins again with the next, counts as before, and again throws away. 
This continues until the Boss is hit, when the game ends. The 
Dutch word above given may hint a New York origin, though it is 
common enough everywhere now. ‘The magical number seven 
might, of course, come from anywhere. 


GAMES OF HANDS AND FEET. 


Two of these are played by clapping the palms together, and 
alternating with this niovement a similar clapping against the knees 
or face. The scheme of motion varies with the words, the latter 
being used for keeping time. They are as follows: 


PEASE PORRIDGE HOT. 
Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot 
Nine days old. 


MISSY MASSY. 


Missy Massy gone away, 
Wont come back till Saturday. 


The first is common in many places. The second may be of 
negro origin. 

THIS IS THE CHURCH. 

The fingers of one hand are passed through, from behind, toward 
the wrist, between those of the other hand, and the palms are brought 
toward each other ; the index fingers are raised and made to con- 
verge ; the combination is then inverted or the thumbs are _prefer- 
ably thrown apart, showing the finger-tips in bowing rows within. 
Every motion is timed to the appropriate words : 

This is the church, 
And this is the steeple ; 


Open the door 
And see all the people. 


THIS LITTLE PIG WENT TO MARKET, 


a game with infants, is played by older children as well as adults. 
The player touches or lightly takes hold of the baby’s toes, one after 
the other, singing : 
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This little pig went to market; 
This little pig staid at home ; 
This little pig had roast beef to eat ; 
This little pig got none ; 
This little pig said “« We, we, we, 
I wish I had some.” 


CAT’S CRADLE 


is played with an endless cord, which slips from one form to another 
on the fingers, each form having a traditional name and sequence. 
Captain Porter, during the cruise of the Essex three-quarters of a 
century ago, found the unclad Happah belles very expert in this 
amusement, and gives a glowing account of the exhibition. 


GAMES WITH TOYS. 


It would be neither profitable nor practicable to go into the details 
of all these or even to name them; but certain odd or suggestive terms 
and practices may be touched on in passing. Thus, mumblety peg, 
played with a knife (a savage survival) thrown at a target from the eyes, 
nose, and mouth; the use of ‘‘fen’’ in the old sense of defend, for 
prohibiting certain actions in playing at marbles ; ‘‘conjure roots,”’ 
pronounced while drawing a magic circle about one’s own “alley”’ 
to baffle the enemy’s aim; ‘‘ duck on the rock,’’ wherein a stone 
has life given it; the ancient and honorable game of quoits, wherein 
the discus keeps flying still ; the ‘one old cat’’ and ‘two old cats ”’ 
which dwell in the ball ground; the ‘ bandy,’’ whose crippling 
tactics may explain ‘‘ bandy-legged ; ’’ the winter ‘‘ coasting ;’’ the 
the Easter egg-picking and egg-rolling ; and, leaving toys behind, the 
‘horse heaven’? and ‘cow heaven”? of liberal Hopscotch. 


DOG LATIN AND CAT LATIN 


conversations occupy the time of the more erudite. The former. 
are concocted by adding ‘‘us’’ to most words; the latter, by the 

similar addition of liga to syllables ending with a vowel and oliga, 

aliga, or iliga to those ending with a consonant. From such speech 

to 

SILENCE 

is not far. The word tells the whole story. Who speaks first loses. 

It may be the remnant of some belief in a spell, an im‘tation of . 
‘‘Quaker meeting,’’ a commonplace test of endurance, or an in- 
vention of higher powers for promoting rest and quiet occasionally. 
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GAMES OF TRANSPOSITION. 


The most familiar of these is 
PUSSY WANTS A CORNER. 


Its players outnumber the corners by one and scramble for them, 
the child left unprovided for being Pussy. She approaches one of 
‘the others and announces, ‘Pussy wants a corner.’’ ‘*Ask my 
neighbor,’’ is the reply. As Pussy passes on to repeat the petition 
before the next, the girl just left tries to exchange places with her 
other neighbor, and Pussy hurries back to slip into one of the tem- 
porarily vacant corners if she can. This is repeated until the latter 
effort is successful. The girl or boy left out thereby becomes Pussy 
in her stead. 

FRUIT BASKET 


is more elaborate. Fourteen chairs (for example) are ranged in 
two parallel lines, facing one another. Fifteen girls play, all seated 
but one. The odd girl, standing in the space between, says ‘‘ cur- 
rants’’ (for instance) to one of the others, who must cry ‘‘ currants, 
currants, currants,’’ before the first speaker can repeat the word. 
Another and another of the seated girls is tried in the same way, a 
new and, as far as possible, unexpected fruit-name being chosen each 
time. As soon as one fails to deliver the triple utterance quickly 
enough, the children of the two rowsrush to exchange places, and in 
the confusion the girl who has been standing gets a seat if she can. 
Of course one of the fifteen is left on her feet and the game begins 
again. 
GUESSING GAMES. 


BUTTONS 


offers an excellent chance for a mind-reader. ‘The “ buttoner’’ 
holds a ‘‘deem’”’ over the head of the guesser and asks, ‘‘ Fine or 
superfine ?’’—?. ¢., a boy’s or a girl’s, the article being obtained 
from one of the players. If the reply be correct, the next question 
is, ‘‘ What shall the owner do?’’ ‘The guesser then states a forfeit, 
which the owner must pay or perform to redeem the pledge. If 
the first guesser makes a mistake another is tried in like manner. 
The game continues until every one has had a turn at redemption. 
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THIS AND THAT 


all the players go out of the room except one, who touches an 
article in their absence and then calls them in, bidding them do 
likewise. As she does not name it they must guess. If they touch 
the wrong thing, she says, ‘‘This;’’ if the right thing, ‘‘ That.’’ 


GAMES OF SEARCH. 


Under this head we must class the common infantile diversion of 
‘* Peek-a-boo,”’ as well as the ancient open-air games of ‘‘ Hide and 
seek,’’ ‘¢ Ispy,’’ and their modifications, in all which a person sought 
and discovered is the central idea. Here also we put 


HIDE THE THIMBLE, 


similar to *‘ This and that,’’ but unlike in its problem. Instead of 
guessing the identity of something unknown but visible, the players 
are to find something hidden but known. ‘They are called by the 


couplet 
Hot bread and butter, 


Please come to supper. 


While they search, the one who has hidden the article aids them by 
suggesting ‘‘ Freezing,’’ ‘‘Cold,’’ Hot,’’ or Burning,’’ accord- 
ing to degrees of proximity. 


STILL POND. 


One player is blindfolded and searches for the others, who are 
given a certain ‘‘start’’ to hide themselves. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


As before, one is blindfolded. The rest of the party say to him, 
«Pick up some pins.’’ The blind man stoops and pretends to try, 
answering: ‘‘I can’t do it.’’ 

‘* Pick up some needles,’’ they command. He goes through the 
same motion as before and again replies: ‘‘I can’t do it.”’ 

They demand: ‘‘ What kind of a coat does your father wear ?”’ 
‘*Gray,’’ he answers. 

**Catch whom you may,”’ they cry, and the groping pursuit be- 
gins. It is naturally a search rather than a chase, being usually 
played indoors and. kept at a low rate of speed by his infirmity. 
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GAMES OF CHASE. 


TAG, CROSS-TAG, HAND CHASE, AND RED LINE 


are the most rudimentary. The first is a chase and touch; the sec- 
ond compels the pursuit to be diverted when a second of the. escap- 
ing party crosses the trail; the third makes a recruit of each one 
caught, so that there is a continually increasing line of pursuers, 
hand in hand; the fourth is the running of the gauntlet, the one 
caught taking the place of him who has lain in wait. 


BULL-DOG 


goes a step further. One girl says to the others, ‘‘ Let us put on 
our clothes,’’ and they pretend to dress for church. Then they 
start out in Sunday procession. ‘This meets another child, the 
‘“‘bull-dog.’’ They dance at him and from him, crying, ‘‘ Bull-dog, 
bull-dog,’’ till, in one of his rushes, he makes a capture. The pris- 
oner becomes ‘‘bull-dog’’ in turn. Most likely this quadruped was 
something else at first, or why the hostility to religion ? 


ROTTEN EGG. 


A mother sends her children, one after the other, to find out 
whether the bread is done. Each reports affirmatively. She re- 
plies, ‘*I don’t believe it ;’’ then pretends to go and see for herself. 
She declares, ‘‘It isn’t done ;’’ then pretends to beat them, swinging 
the child, each one successively with her left hand while she plies the 
switch with the right. Then every child of this parent is made to 
take a squatting posture, with hands clasped under the thighs. ‘The 
mother and an assistant lift the child by the arms from the ground. 
If the clasped hands give way the child is placed on one side and 
said to go into ‘‘the apple barrel;’’ if not, she is set on the other 
side and said to go into ‘‘the sugar barrel.’’ 

The ending of this has gone sadly astray, no doubt, as will ap- 
pear by comparison with its probable parent, 


THE DEVIL IN THE BANDBOX. 


One child, assuming the 7é/e of the devil, hides himself. The 
‘*mother’’ sends her sons and daughters toward him successively, 
with the command, ‘‘Get me ——’’ (any article which may come 
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to mind). The messenger pretends to make a frightful discovery, 
and rushes back, crying, ‘‘The Devil ’s in the bandbox.’”? The 
mother replies, ‘‘I don’t believe you’’ and sends another. At last 
she goes in person, with all hertribe. Catching sight of the Devil, 
she cries, ‘Oh, sure enough, he is!’’ and they all run. ‘The Devil 
springs out in pursuit and the one caught becomes Devil in turn. 

This seems to be nearer to the idea of the German original men- 
tioned by Mr. Newell than his ‘‘Ghost in the cellar’’ or Miss Court- 
ney’s Cornish ‘*Ghost in the well’’ (Folk Lore Journal, January 
to March, 1887). I believe, though, that the Devil sometimes be- 
comes a ghost with us. 


OLD MAMMY TIPSY TOE, 


A mother gives her children sticks for needles and sets them a 
task, then walks off to get a switch. They follow, singing irrev- 
erently: 

Old Mammy Tipsy Toe, 
I’ve broke my needle 
And I cannot sew. 


She turns and asks, ‘“‘Are these my children?’’ They reply, — 
**No.’’ The question is twice repeated, the third answer being 
“*Yes.’? She pursues. If she catches one the latter becomes Old 
Mammy for next time. 

Each of the disobedient children holds up her apron with both 
hands. ‘The mother strikes it three times. If the ‘‘child’’ lets go, 
she must pretend to go into the house and complete the task. 


MARLYBRIGHT. 


Two players face each other. One is ‘‘the witch,’’? presumably 
in disguise. ‘The other seems to be a traveller. ‘The dialogue pro- 
ceeds: 

How far from here to Marlybright ? 
Three score miles and ten, 

Can I get there by candle-light ? 
Yes, and back again, 

If the old witch doesn’t get you. 


* Thereupon she springs out and the chase begins. 
This is a game of peculiar interest, being a descendant or collat- 
eral relative of the stately Barley Bridge, a favorite at court in Queen 
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Elizabeth’s day. But our ‘‘¢hree score miles and ¢en,’’ with the un- 
known one lurking by the way, hint a deeper thought than anything 
in the chivalric Scotch variant which Mr. Newell thinks may give 
us an idea of that older form. 
In 
BIRDS 


the occult knowledge of supernatural beings would seem to be 
the germ of the play. There are a row of ‘‘birds,’’ a namer, and 
an angel. The namer, unheard by the angel, whispers a special 
name, such as ‘‘blue bird,’’ ‘“‘red bird,’’ or ‘‘ yellow bird,’’ to each 
one of the birds, then stands in front facing them. The angel 
comes up and touches her on the back : 


Namer. “ Who is that?” 
Angel, “It’s me.” 

Namer. ** What do you want?” 
Angel. “1 want some birds.” 
Wamer. “ What color?” 
Angel. Blue’? (for example). 
Namer. Run, blue!” 


the angel having guessed the color chosen for one of them, A 
chase ensues. If the angel touches blue bird before the latter 
reaches a certain spot, blue bird becomes an angel and the angel 
becomes a bird. If the blue bird gains this asylum she goes back 
to her place in the row and the angel must try again. If the angel 
does not guess the color of any bird, the namer answers, ‘‘I haven’t 
got any.’’ If this occurs three times the namer exclaims irrever- 
ently: ‘‘Go back and learn your A B C’s!’”’ The angel then 
withdraws to her original post, but soon comes forward to try 
again. This continues till she has guessed correctly and caught a 
bird. 
RIBBONS 


is played like the latter, with this change of name for the row, except 
that there is a devil as well as an angel, and they alternate in their 
guessing. ‘These games are notable for the medizeval lack of cere- 
mony in dealing with heaven and hell. I suppose that they prob- 
ably once ended like Mr. Newell’s ‘‘Colors,’’ with a visible strife 
between the two. 
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CHILD-STEALING GAMES. 


The mythical and savage elements in these are very manifest. 
They seem to be related, and many intermediate or proximate forms 
are found in this country and Europe. They are known to be very 
old and are believed to be relics of an earlier drama or tale now 


utterly lost. 
GIPSY 


preserves-a memory of magic and (perhaps) cannibalism. A mother 
and child go to sleep. The gipsy enters and steals the child, who 
opens her eyes and goes with her captor to the latter’s home. There 
she is named ‘‘blackberry pie’’ or after some other edible. The 
mother raps on the gipsy’s back, as a door: 

Gipsy. “ Who's there?” 

Mother. “ Jack Frost.” 

Gipsy. “ What do you want?” 

other (for example). “ Raspberry tart.” 

Gipsy. “It’s in the oven baking,” 
this guess being an approximation. 

Mother. “ Then custard pie.” 

Gipsy. “ We haven’t got any.” 

Mother. “Blackberry pie.” 

Gipsy. ‘¢ Here she 1s.”’ 

Mother. “ Let me taste it.” 


(Touches the child with astick and puts the latter to her mouth.) 


“Why, that tastes like my Julia” (or whatever the child’s name may be). 
«What brought you here?” 
Child. “ My big toe.” 
Mother. “ Well, take your big toe and march yourself home ;” 


which is done. 
This game passes under the name of ‘‘Old witch’’ in Cornwall. 
Another nearly related goes in many places by the same name. 
I think the name ‘‘Old man”’ is more commonly used in Washing- 
ton, though he is also spoken of as a witch, recalling the days when 
that word was used for both sexes. 


OLD MAN. 


A mother having children for all the days of the week cautions 
Sunday, the eldest, to ‘‘take care of Monday and all the rest‘and 
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don’t let them get hurt. If you do, you know what I'll give you.”’ 
After the mother has gone the witch comes in and says: ‘* Little girl, 
please go (pointing) and get me a match for my pipe. ‘There’s a 
bull-dog over there and I am afraid to go.’’ She goes for the 
match. He snatches up Monday and makes off. The mother re- 
turns. 

Mother. ** Where has my Monday gone ?” 

Sunday. “ The old witch has got her.’ 

Mother. “Do you know what I told you? [am going to beat you.” 


She makes a pretense of doing so. 

This programme is repeated until all the children are stolen ex- 
cept Sunday. At the next visit the witch says: ‘Little girl, little 
girl, come with me, and I'll give you some candy.’’ She goes with 
him. All the children are shut up ina room. During the absence 
of the witch the mother breaks into it and rescues them. 


CHICKAMY CRAMERY CROW, 


Witch discovered making a fire. Enter mother, with children 
behind her in single file, each grasping the clothes of the one next 
in front. ‘This line marches around, singing : 

Chickamy, chickamy, cramery crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe, 
When I came back my chicken was gone. 


Pausing before the fire-builder, the mother asks, in continuation 
of the song, ‘‘What time is it, old witch?’’ The witch replies, 
“One o’clock.’’ ‘The march and song are resumed. On coming 
around again, the question is repeated and the answer is ‘‘‘l'wo 
o’clock.’’ This is continued, with ascending numerals, until the 
twelfth round. After the answer ‘‘ twelve o’clock’’ this conversa- 
tion begins : 

Mother. “ What are you doing there?” 
Witch. “ Making a fire.” 

Mother, ‘What are you making a fire for?” 
Witch. “To roast chickens.” 

Mother. “ Whose chickens pe 

Witch (fiercely). ** Those of your flock.” 


She springs out at them and they scatter. 

I have found no other forms of the game in Washington (beyond 
trivial variations and repetitions), but on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland the mother fights for the chickens. In Salem, Mass., the 
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chant represents the chickens as ‘‘ pecking brown bread,’’ and there 
are many other modifications. 


The substance of the above paper was read before the society at 
its 104th regular meeting, February 2, 1886, under title of ‘Song 
Games and Myth Dances in Washington.”’ , 


InpIAN CrapLEs.—I have not been able to find the cradle board 
or frame among the Eskimo. So far as I am informed this device 
does not exist in Mexico or anywhere in the tropics. If the collec- 
tion of the National Museum be complete (and I am sure it is not) 
the cradle does not exist in either of these areas. A few general 
statements may be predicated upon the scanty material in the Na- 
tional Museum collection. 

The American aboriginal cradle is influenced by climate. It can- 
not exist in extremes of heat or cold. In the one case the child 
would be smothered, in the other it would be frozen. 

Again, whatever may be the material, whether birch bark, raw- 
hide, a flat board, a dug out, a frame of rods, the infant’s head is 
never placed in contact with it. There is always between the head 
and this hard frame or board a pillow of fur, hair, shredded bark, 
down, or some other substance. It is idle therefore to collect 
cradles in order to study intentional and undesigned head flattening 
unless we secure also the pillow. One cradle, from the Yumas, has 
two little pads about four inches apart to catch the head of the infant, 
another has a regular pillow, and so on. We must have the pillow. 

Finally, all my cradles are made to stand up or to hang up. I 
have questioned a great many persons who are familiar with the — 
subject and it seems to be true that Indian cradles are very seldom 
laid flat on the ground. In that case, the head is perfectly free, 
and after the child is a few weeks old, excepting during sleep, the 
head does not touch the pillow at ‘all. At any rate I think we shall 
have to review the cradle flattening theory. O. T. M. 
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NOTICES. 
The Journal of American Folk-Lore. 


Here is another anthropological journal claiming public favor, 
and it is likely to be successful. The material is abundant. Upon 
this continent have been planted the intellectual seeds of Africa, 
Asia, Europe, to cross with and fertilize the myths and lore of the 
aborigines. In the editorial staff of the journal Crane and Newell 
will be the guardians and patrons of the immigrants; Boas and 
Dorsey are well qualified to represent the new world. 

In the pursuit of any science the first requisite is carefully col- 
lected material. If there is to be a true science of folk-lore, there- 
fore, we must have lore on which to build up our science. Much of 
this raw material must be gathered by specialists, among the In- 
dians and foreigners; but the attractive thing about folk-lore is that 
a part of its resources are as common as pebbles or wild flowers. 

Every reader of this journal can, if he will, do a great service to 
this science by gathering up carefully the lore of his daily associates. 

What shall be done with this stack of material? Just what has 
been done in other departments of natural history. We can all 
remember that the same inquiry was made of the mineralogists, 
botanists, and zodlogists. ‘Their thousands and thousands of speci- 
mens were anatomized, laid side by side, until their origin, evolu- 
tion, generic and specific relations, and geographical distribution 
were known. ‘Then the rocks, plants, skeletons, and skins were 
carefully packed in boxes, portfolios, or cabinets, to be referred to 
now and then to settle a doubtful point. 

The London Folk-Lore Society have been engaged for six years in 
settling upon a scientific method for the study of folk-lore. They 
are practising definitions, nomenclature, classification. They have 
already invented a scheme in accordance with which abstracts of 
all tales and myths may be made out. 

To this work the American Folk- Lore Society has also committed 
itself and has our best wishes. 

[The Journal of American Folk-Lore. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. W. W. Newell, Cambridge, General Editor. ] 

O. T. M. 
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Archives de biologie, Tome VII, Fascicule ITT, 1887.—La race hu- 
maine de Neanderthal ou de Canstadt en Belgique.—{Sub-title :] 
Recherches ethnographiques sur des ossements humains, découverts 
dans des dépots quaternaires d'une grotte a Spy et détermination de 
leur age géologique, par Julien Fraipont, professeur de paléontologie 
animale & Ll’ Université de Liége, et Max Lohest, ingénieur honoraire 
des mines, assistant de géologie & 1 Université de Liége. 


This article, the result of an elaborate study of the human remains 
discovered in June, 1886, at a grotto in the commune of Spy, prov- 
ince of Namur, Belgium, occupies 170 octavo pages and is illus- 
trated with 21 figures and 4 large folding plates. The grotto of 
Spy is no new discovery ; its interior was explored some years ago; 
but it was reserved for Messrs. Lohest and De Puydt to excavate the 
terrace in front of the grotto and there to find bones of the quater- 
nary man of Europe, associated with the remains of the RAnoceros 
tichorhinus, Elephas primigenius, Ursus speleus, Hyena spelea, and 
other contemporary animals now extinct. The human remains con- 
sist of parts of two human skeletons, including the skulls. The 
skeletons are distinguished from each other throughout the essay as 
No. 1 and No. 2. We regret that we cannot furnish our readers 
with some of the interesting details of the authors’ studies. We 
have space only for some of their more important conclusions. 


«<The skull of Spy [No.1] fills a veritable hiatus which existed 
until now between the Neanderthal skull and the other remains 
attributed to this race.’’ (p. 699.) 

‘The skull of Spy No. 2 also fillsa real lacuna. It is understood 
that anthropologists have refused to consider as belonging to the 
same race skulls whose foreheads present curves as different from 
one another as those of Canstadt and the Neanderthal. The skulls 
of Eguisheim and La Denise present an intermediate type of frontal, © 
but that of Spy No. 2 renders this gradation still more insensible 
between a forehead relatively projecting and one very much de- 
pressed. For this double reason the skulls of Spy are precious.’’ 
(p. 700.) 

‘« The distance which separates the man of Spy from the modern 
anthropoid is incontestably enormous ; it is little less between the 
man of Spy and the Dryopithecus. But allow us to state that the 
ethnic type of the man of the Lower Quaternary, in order to 
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attain our present types, if he is the progenitor of these, has trav- 
ersed a long road.’’ (p. 755.) 

‘‘In laying stress on the data acquired to-day, it is allowable to 
believe that we can follow the ancestral series of man and the an- 
thropoids still further perhaps into the Eocene and even beyond.’ 


(p- 755-) W. M. 


Revue @’ anthropologie, March 15, 1888.—Le tibia dans la race de 
Néanderthal. Etude comparative de Vincurvation de la téte du 
tibia dans ses rapports avec la station verticale chez V homme et les 
anthropoides, par Julien Fraipont, professeur & 0 Université de 
Liége. 


In this paper we have the results of a further comparative study 
of the skeletons of Spy, by one of the authors of the article referred 
to in the notice immediately preceding. He developes an interest- 
ing and comparatively new field of investigation, which, we join 
with him in hoping, may be pursued further by students who have 
access to large collections of skeletons. : 

It has been found that the head of the tibia is not set upon the 
shaft alike in all men, nor alike in man and the anthropoids. The 
most important element in this difference is demonstrated by find- 
ing the axis of the head of the tibia—a line vertical to its superior 
articular surface—and the axis of the shaft or body of the bone, and 
then determining the angle formed at their point of intersection. 
He gives definite rules for finding these axes, which we will not now 
quote. ‘This angle is held to have a definite relation to the capacity 
of the individual for assuming the erect or ‘‘ military’’ position, 
and, as might be supposed, is greater in the anthropoid than in 
man. But the author finds that among the men examined the angle 
is greatest in a tibia of Spy and that it gradually decreases in that 
of the Neolithic man and the Gallo-Roman, until in the tibia of 
the modern European (Liégeois) the two axes nearly coincide. 
Illustrations representing six tibize of different races with their axial 
lines show at a glance the results of Prof. Fraipont’s studies. 


W. M. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Voopooism: Is 1r A MyrH?—The mystery regarding the origin — 
of the word ‘‘ voodoo”’ is solved in Mr. Lea’s important and schol-— 
arly History of the Inquisition, from which it appears (vol. 2, p. 
158) that in the fifteenth century the Waldenses so completely 
monopolized the field of misbelief in the public mind that in France 
they gave a new name to sorcery, which became popularly known 
as vauderte, and witches as vaudoises. The author did not appar- 
ently recognize at once the association between these words and the 
familiar voodoo, but in a foot-note on page 519, vol. 3, he distinctly 
refers to it. That this pious and persecuted sect should have given 
their name to the hideous superstition of the French-American ne- 
groes is scarcely more strange than that the French lexicographers 
should have failed to detect this very clear connection, almost an 
obvious one in the French form of vaudou, which is nothing but 
vaudors with a negro thickening. 

It is, perhaps, a result of this association of terms that leads Mr. 
W. W. Newell, in a striking article in the first number of the Jowr- 
nal of American Folk-Lore, to discredit the existence of many of the 
revolting practices attributed to the French West Indian negroes in 
the statements of travelers regarding the voodoo cult. Undoubt- 
edly the superstition in some form exists under that name. It has 
spread from Louisiana over the whole United States, as the police 
reports of Washington and other cities abundantly attest. But it is 
curious to follow Mr, Newell in tracing the close identity between 
the practices attributed by the orthodox French to the Waldensian 
heretics and those with which the black votaries of the voodoo mys- 
tery are charged by modern writers; child murder, cannibalism, the 
disinterment and mutilation of corpses, /owp-garou-ism, are among 
the most horrible of these practices common to both. But, in addi- 
tion to these, the same peculiarities of attire are noted and the same 
pretended supernatural powers. ‘This close parallelism may excite 
a reasonable suspicion that, with the name, all that the vicious and 
hideous medizval imagination had associated with it has been trans- 
ported across the Atlantic by the colonists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and that there is just the same foundation for 
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belief in these horrible practices as existed when ein and cre- 
dulity and fear invented them. 

Mr. Lea has shown forcibly how the enormous mass of details re- 
garding the practices of alleged sorcerers and witches was accumu- 
lated as the result of examination by torture and how contradictory 
and untrustworthy is evidence thus procured. A vast system grew up, 
existing only in the imagination of the credulous, but in an age when 
credulity was in the ascendant—a system evil in every aspect, to 
take part in which was heresy, but none the less heresy to doubt its 
existence. So thoroughly implanted did it become in the belief of 
Europe that it survived the Reformation and crossed the Atlantic 
with the English Puritan to Massachusetts as well as with the French 
- Buccaneer to Hayti. Examination by torture was short-lived in 
Salem, but it elicited the same kind of testimony as in France and 
as it has since done in the Black Republic. And Mr. Newell con- 
cludes that all the statements regarding the excesses of voodooism 
rest upon the same foundation as the confessions of the witches of 
Arras and of Salem. 

It must be admitted that he makes a fair showing and excites 
reasonable doubt. But as yet it is only a doubt; all the testimony 
is not discredited and there is much to be brushed aside before his 
conclusions can be fully accepted. For the sake of humanity we 
should like to accept them; but we cannot forget the imitativeness 
of the African, nor that the seeds of superstition brought from Eu- 
rope and implanted in the minds of the West Indian slaves found a 
soil amazingly congenial. ‘To these people, yet in their savage 
state, child murder and cannibalism were not particularly revolting. 
The stories of the Vaudois, told by the superstitious colonists, were 
well adapted to impress minds already schooled in notions of African 
sorcery ; and in their savage orgies, to which, with the acquistion 
of the French speech, they gave the name they had learned, they 
may have sought to imitate the cruel rites of which they had heard. 
Who can venture to say that, unrestrained by civil authority or the 
dictates of humanity, they may not have actually realized in practice 
what had heretofore been only the product of the imagination of 
inquisitors, extorted from their victims in the agony of the rack? 

Conceding the real value of Mr. Newell’s paper, the question of 
the actual practices of voodooism must be regarded as an open one, 
and it is well worthy of more careful investigation than it has yet 
received. F. A. S. 
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InpIAN EtyMmo.ocigs.—The ingenious suggestion of Mr. Hewitt 
in the April number of THE ANTHROPOLOGISt—finding a possible 
origin of the word ‘‘Iroquois’’ in an Algonkin compound—certainly 
merits consideration. I have no desire to criticise it, but may be 
allowed to vindicate my own suggestion from the imputations of ig- 
norance or carelessness, which his objections seem to imply. For 
this object it is not necessary to claim a profound knowledge of the 
Iroquois tongue, which is one of the most difficult of languages ; but 
Mr. Hewitt, who has read my volume on the ‘Iroquois Book of 
Rites,’’ might, perhaps, have reasonably given the author credit for 
a more careful study of the first principles of the language than he 
seems willing to suppose. With reference to my suggested deriva- 
tion of the word from the verbal form ¢evokua, ‘‘ they who smoke”’ 
(reminding one of ‘‘’The Tobacco People,’’ which was a well-known 
designation of a Huron tribe), Mr. Hewitt remarks: ‘‘I am not 
aware that garokwa is used as a verb inany of the Iroquoian tongues.”’ 
If he will refer to the volume just mentioned, he will find, on page 
116 (par. 2), the word in question used as a verb in this native com- 
position. ‘The form here employed is denighroghkwaien. Omitting 
the aspirates (here represented by g)—which in Iroquois etymology 
can generally be neglected—and adopting the modern orthography 
of the French missionaries, we obtain the word ¢enrokwatenn, mean- 
ing ‘‘let us two smoke,’’ and made up as follows: fen7, we two 
(thou and I); vekqwa, the ‘‘ theme”’ of the noun garokwa or karokwa, 
pipe; 7, a vowel inserted for euphony ; and ez (or exx), the termi- 
nal inflection of the present imperative, in the second conjugation. 
(See the ‘‘ Etudes Philologiques’’ of Father Cuoq, p. 106.) 

Mr. Hewitt further remarks that the supposed indeterminate form, 
if it existed, would mean not “hey who smoke, but one smokes by 
which. ‘The indeterminate form, however, is constantly used with 
a plural signification. If he will refer to the glossary appended to 
the same volume he will find many instances of this use. ‘The ex- 
amples in the second conjugation are mostly in the future tense, in- 
dicated by the prefix ez preceding the sign ye (¢e) of the indetermi- 
nate form—as, exyeharako, they will carry it; ezyeken, they will see; 
enyenitkonghkwendake, they will be mourning, &c. 

The manner in which Iroquois verbs are formed from nouns, and 
in turn yield nouns expressive of agency or condition, will be ap- - 
parent in the inflections of the word Kazonsionni, the well-known 
name of the Iroquois confederacy. It means, literally, ‘the ex- 
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tended house,’’ from Zanonsa, house, and sonn7, to extend or lengthen 
out. Replacing the noun-forming prefix a by the verb-forming 
prefixes, we have, in the third person, singular and plural, ranon- 
stonni and rotinonsionni, literally, (who) extends the house ’’ 
and ‘‘they (who) extend the house,’’ but understood to mean ‘he 
is an Iroquois,’’ ‘they are Iroquois;’’ or, as nouns, simply, ‘‘an 
Iroquois,’’ ‘‘the (pl.) [roquois.’? Rotinonstonni becomes in the 
Seneca dialect (which lacks the 7) hotinonsionni. This is the word 
written by L.. H. Morgan (who did not profess to distinguish the 
niceties of Indian pronunciation) ‘‘Hodenosaunee, and correctly 
translated by him Iroquois.’’ 

With regard to ¢akwar, the Cayuga word for ‘bear,’’ which I 
also suggested as a possible source (from the name of the leading 
clan), Mr. Hewitt remarks that this word should ‘ properly’’ be 
niakwat. It strikes me that such dogmatic corrections (made with- 
out giving an authority) are somewhat ungracious. My compara- 
tive vocabulary of the Iroquois languages has been prepared during 
many visits to the different tribes, and with repeated revisions to 
ensure its correctness. The word for ‘‘bear’’ in Mohawk—which 
doubtless most nearly represents the original form of the Iroquois 
speech—is ohkwart. In Onondaga (which drops the 7) this becomes 
ohkwat; in Cayuga it is altered to zakwaz, and in Seneca it is com- 
monly heard as xakwat. The change, it will be seen, becomes 
greater, as is usual in these dialects, the farther we go from the 
primary source. As some Cayugas are now living among the 
Senecas, it is likely enough that the two nearly allied dialects may 
have become, to some extent, confounded. : 

In spite of the labors and example of such scholars as Duponceau, 
Gallatin, and Pickering, and of their well-known successors in our 
time, the great value of the American languages in philological 
science is still but imperfectly appreciated. The number who pur- 
sue their study is unfortunately far too small, and the accession of 
able and zealous investigators like Mr. Hewitt is to be heartily 
welcomed. I would venture to suggest, however, that we can all 
find ample fields for original research without wasting our time in 
minute verbal criticisms of the work of our fellow-students. 

H. Hate. 


SuicipE.—The following results of a careful study of the statistical 
laws of suicide, according to the latest documents, are taken by 
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Professor Stanley Hall from the work of Professor Morselli, of 
Milan : 

The regularity of increase in the number of suicides is much 
greater than the increase of population. The larger the town the 
greater the annual increase. The yearly variations depend on social 
and economic changes, on the weather, and on natural phenomena. 
The two zones of greatest frequency of suicide are the centre of 
the German population and Northern France. From these in all 
directions the frequency of suicide decreases, like waves from a stone 
thrown in the water. This geographical scheme repeats itself on a 
smaller scale for other smaller centres, the great cities exhibiting, 
of course, the largest percentage, these latter and race being the 
chief factors. Spring, summer, winter, autumn, is the series which 
represents decreasing numbers of suicides, June being the month of 
most and December of least frequence. 

Suicides increase with culture and civilization. In Italy about 
twice as many suicides occur in cities as in the country. The state 
of religious consciousness has a great influence on the tendency to 
suicide, which is strongest among Protestants; then follow Catho- 
lics, Jews, Mohammedans, fetish-worshipers, in decreasing series. 
Men are about four times as likely to commit suicide as women, but 
the percentage of women to men is greater in spring and summer, 
and of men to women in fall and winter, Each race and nation 
has its peculiarities in this regard. 

Liability to suicide increases regularly with age, and reaches its 
maximum with women earlier than with men, being great for both 
about the involuntary period. Unmarried life, especially the states of 
widowhood and divorce, favors suicide, family life tending strongly 
against it, and widowers are more exposed to it than widows. 
Children are one of the greatest protections, especially for women. 
The well-to-do classes are more exposed than the poor. Among 
vocations, soldiers, and of them the older subordinate officers, ex- 
hibit the highest percentage. The means of suicide vary regularly 
with the season of the year, race, climate, and culture. In Russia, 
Norway, and Prussia hanging is decreasing and drowning increasing. 
In Denmark, Belgium, Holland, and France the reverse tendency is 
exhibited. Death by fire-arms is steadily increasing ; by charcoal 
fumes, decreasing in France and increasing in the west of Europe, 
especially in great cities. In northern lands hanging is the mode of 
death in three-fourths of all cases, while in the south drowning is 
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more the fashion. Italians often precipitate themselves from high 
places and Anglo-Saxons often stab themselves. More painful and 
uncertain modes of death are rapidly declining. In Italy men choose 
fire-arms, women drowning. In Austria men prefer hanging. Un- 
married women and servants resort to poison, and in each land each 
age has its preferred mode of death. 

Suicide is largely an index of social misery, and corrective in- 
flences are to be sought in the reform of moral ideas and a better 
equilibrium between human needs and the means of development. 


Lincuistic Map.—At the 130th meeting of the Anthropological 
Society, January 3, 1888, Mr. Henshaw exhibited a linguistic map 
of that portion of North America to the north of Mexico, includ- 
ing the peninsula of Lower California, and read a paper in explana- 
tion of it. He stated that the total number of distinct linguistic 
families represented on the map is sixty. 

He summarized the more important deductions derivable from 
the data upon which the map was based, or that are suggested by it, 
as follows: 


(1.) That the North American Indian tribes, instead of speaking 
related dialects which have originated in a single, parent language, 
in reality speak many languages belonging to very distinct families 
which have no apparent unity of origin. 

(2.) That the Indian population of North America was greatly 
exaggerated by early writers and instead of being large was in real- 
ity comparatively small, and furthermore that the population had 
nowhere augmented sufficiently, except possibly in California, to 
press upon the food supply. 

(3.) That although representing a small population the numerous 
tribes had overspread North America and had possessed themselves 
of all the territory, which almost everywhere was owned in common . 
by the tribe. 

(4.) That prior to the advent of the European the tribes were 
probably nearly in a state of equilibrium and were in the main sed- 
entary, and not nomadic, and that those tribes which can be said 
with propriety to have been nomadic became so only after the 
advent of the European and largely as the direct result of the acqui- 
sition of the horse and the introduction of fire-arms. 

(5.) That, while agriculture was general among the tribes of the 
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eastern United States and while it was spreading among western 
tribes, it nowhere was practiced sufficiently to emancipate the 
Indian wholly from the hunter state. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FIRE-SYRINGE.—Some years ago it was 
discovered that air and other gases give up a large amount of heat 
when forced into smaller compass. It was found that tinder could 
be ignited by means of a device made on this principle, and the in- 
vention was called a ‘‘ Pyrophorus,’’ or by the less classical name of 
fire-syringe. It is made as follows: A tube of glass closed at one 
end is fitted tightly with a plunger. The plunger, to the end of 
which is fastened a piece of tinder or a pledget of cotton dipped 
in bisulphide of carbon, is inserted into the tube and driven down 
by a sharp blow, then quickly withdrawn, when it will be found 
that the tinder is glowing. 

This invention was put on the market as a method of getting fire 
prior to 1832, when friction-matches were invented, and it entered 
into competition with flint and steel, the phosphorus bottle, and 
the various pyrogens of that period. Iam told that a pyrophorus 
made of pewter was in use in parts of New England many years 
ago, but no doubt it was regarded more as a curious toy than as a 
useful means of generating fire. 

Seemingly anomalous is the fact that the head-hunting Saribus 
Dyaks of Borneo use this mechanical toy for the purpose of procur- 
ing fire (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Gt. Brit. and Ireland, XV, p. 426). 
The Dyak appliance is a small brass tube lined with lead ; they say 
no other metal will produce the effect. A wooden plunger fits the 
tube tightly, the end of which is hollowed out for the reception of 
a piece of tinder. 

The Kakhyens of Burniah also use the fire-syringe, made of a solid 
cylinder of buffalo horn, with a central bore three-sixteenths of an 
inch in diameter and three inches deep burned into it.. The piston 
is made of iron-wood (Scientific American Supp. 508, p. 8107). 

It would, probably, be unsafe to class this very unusual mode of 
getting fire as a barbarous invention without further investigation 
and its discovery in other regions. It should be stated that the 
most common method of obtaining fire, both in Burmahand Borneo, 
which may be characterized as the Malay method, is by rubbing a 
stick in a groove in another stick. 
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The use of the pyrophorus in Burmah is another link in the chain 
of evidence connecting the Malays of the islands and the inhabitants 
of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. Col. Henry Yule argues for this 
connection and cites the distribution of the double bellows as one 
of the proofs (Jour. Anthrop. Inst. Gt. Britain, IX, p. 290). Evi- 
dence has been accumulating on this point for some years, and it 
may now be considered as proven that Indo-China was a center 
whence peoples dispersed over the innumerable islands of the Pacific. 


WALTER HouGu. 


Woman’s SHARE IN Earty Cutture.—In a Saturday Lecture, 
delivered in the National Museum on April 28, Professor Mason 
took the ground that Mr. Spencer’s division of culture into mili- 
tancy and industrialism would apply even more aptly to sex occu- 
pations. Man’s work from the first was essentially militant ; woman’s 
work, industrial. Men were first and are now soldiers, miners, 
hunters, fishermen, woodmen, &c., going to Nature and seizing her 
productions. Women were the conservers of the results of men’s 
labors, and were the first tanners, shoemakers, clothiers, toymakers, 
milliners, architects, upholsterers, cooks, common carriers, agricult- 
urists, millers, spinners, weavers, potters, decorative artists, &c. 
Indeed they seem to have been the inventors of the majority of our 
peaceful elaborative industries. 

The distinction of militancy and industrialism was traced through 
human occupations, languages, social structure, and religions. 

With respect to language it was maintained that women were the 
inventors of the terms relating to their own arts, and, since their 
work was expended on material furnished by men and upon com- 
forts demanded by them, the woman’s vocabulary was, in ail prob- 
ability, richer than that of man. 

Socially, her share in romantic love, in establishing the gentile 
system, in the development of the highest virtues through prolonged 
maturity, her natural rdéle of conserver, and her personal influence 
in cases well authenticated by travelers elevate her far above the 
conditions of drudge and slave in which she is often painted. 

The natural anthropomorphic tendencies in religion were shown 
to have followed woman to the spirit world in her conception of it 
and in man’s conception of the women dwelling there. She ap- 
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pears as mother, lover, Fates, dispenser of slain game, of corn, of 
home comforts, &c., just as she was in her life on earth. 

The primitive conception of a Creator of all things would seem to 
have originated in the mind of women at their occupations or to 
have been suggested by men observing women at work. ‘The potter 
fashioning clay, the primitive architect uprearing her lodge on 
poles, the weaver arranging the warp and weft of things—these are 
the metaphors that crowd all mythologies and indicate to us how 
the Divine Maker first became conceivable to mankind. 


THOMAS HAMPSON. 


The announcement is made with profound sorrow of the death of 
Mr. Thomas Hampson, the late editor of this journal, at Washing- 
ton, on the 23d of last April. An extended account of his life and 
services will soon appear in the publication of the U. S. Geological 
Survey with which he had been connected for several years. Mean- 
while it is proper to present to our readers the following resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington held May 1, 1888: 


WuereEas our friend and fellow-member ‘THomAs Hampson has 
ended his career among us in the early prime of life, and whereas 
it is fitting that expression be given to our feelings upon this sor- 
rowful event: Therefore, 


Resolved, Vhat in his death the community sustains a severe loss ; 
that the Government loses an energetic, zealous, and faithful servant ; 
that the Society, in its twofold loss of counselor and editor of its 
journal, loses one whose ability, learning, skill, and tact it will be 
difficult to replace. 


Resolved, TYhat his death is regarded as a personal loss to the 
members of this Society, who esteemed him as a warm-hearted man, 
a candid, magnanimous friend, and a most valuable coadjutor and 
adviser. 


Resolved, That our sympathy and condolence are hereby proffered 
to the widow and family of the deceased, and that we unite with 
them in mourning his untimely death. 


